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GENERAL REMARKS, 

Binageporb is one of tlie largest rice producing Districts in. Bengal, it is situated 
between tlie parallels of 2*1° BO' and 26° 25' north latitude; 

Geographical position and born- an ^ mojidiana of 88° If/ and 89° 24' east longitudo, and 
<Jaues ' the Capital is in 25° 38' north latitude, and 8H n 41' oust 

longitude. It presents a remarkably flat surface, very little elevated above the sea level, 
abounding in rivers, water-courses, swamps and rich rice lands, It has an area of 4, due; 
square miles, and is bounded to the North hy tlie Districts of Rungpoor and Purncah ; to 
the East by the Districts of Rungpore and Bograh ; to the South by the Districts of Bograh 
and Rajshahye; and to the West by the Districts of Maltlah and Pumeah. The Ivurrooteoa 
River forms a natural eastern boundary for about 100 miles, dividing Dinftjeporo from 
Rungpore and Bograh, The Nagur and Moliauuildy Rivers form the natural boundary of 
the District to the westward. 

The whole of this large tract docs not belong to Diusigoporc Proper, Home entire 
pergunnahs and portions of others, having an area of 518-1 square miles, containing about 
1,576 villages, and yielding an annual revenue of more than 50,000 Rupees, were transferred 
to Bograh in 1851, and at the present date belong to that District; but the ro. transfer of 
some of these lauds, and the final adjustment of the Bograh ami Diuajcporo boundaries, 
are at present under consideration. 

Another tract of country bordering on Maldab, and included in the survey of that 
District, containing an area of 175 square miles, belongs to Dinngcpore. ' 

The area of the entire tract included in the Dinagcporo survey, and under consideration 

in this Report, is, as already Bl.atcd, 4,586 square miles, and 
Am and sub-division of District. ftl , . 

is divided into 84 pergunnahs, the lands ol which are so cut up 

and intermixed as to baffle all attempts of a Revenue Surveyor to define their limits, or 

even assign them a locality on the maps, except a few of the northern ones, In addition 

to these 84 pergunnahs, there are portions of 14 more, belonging to other Districts, For 

the convenience of surveying, the whole lias been lumped up into 118 convenient tuned blocks. 
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These have been defined on the professional maps by distinguishing colors, and named after 
the pergunnah of which each one is chiefly composed. Some of these blocks contain por- 
tions of as many as 25 pergunuabs. 

There are 9,435 villages, containing an average area of 31l£ acres, but those to the 
„ , „ NorLli of the District aro much larger than those to the 

Humber and sizq of villages. „ .. . 

•South, which average only 310 acres, or less than ouch 
third of a square mile. 

GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES* 

The District of Dinagopore is everywhere intersected by rivers, dry water-courses, small 
Siyers - streams, and ditches, 

The principal Rivers are Kurrotcca, Juboona, Atlrai, Poornahaba, Nngnr, Ooolik, 
Mahauuddy, and Tangun. Some of tho minor ones to the South aro the Gootaco, Toolaco- 
gunga, Eharre, Txllai, Chcerco, Chota Juboona, llurunbattco, Isaamuttco, and to tho North 
the Deepa, Gogra, Kankra, Tinaic, &e. 

The Kurrotoea is a sluggish and tortuous river, navigable for largo boala during tho 
rains, and for small boats and canoes during the dry season, Tho principal grain marts 
are Raneegungo, and Ghoragliat, and further South, in Bograli District, tlio largo towns of 
Secbgungc and Bograli, Tho town of Nawabgungc ia situated on tho banka of ihc oltf" 
Kurrotcca, 

The Juboona is also navigable for largo boats during tlio rains, and possesses several 
large grain marts, Bcrampoor, ICantla, Hilloo, Joypoor, damalgungo, &c, It bifurcates ut 
Joypoor, and unites at Etakottaj the eastern channel is called tho Chota, and tho western 
the Bora Juboona. 

The Atirai enters Dinajcporc from Rungpore on the North-East, and after passing 
through this and the Rajsliahyc Districts from North to South, falls into the (hinges at 
different points under different names, It is navigable for tho largest boats during tho 
rains, and for small ones and canoes fluring tho dry season, It is a sluggish stream 
running in a wide channel, and constantly changes its course. The principal grain marts are 
Jubarree, Iluringata Bazar, and Klumsamagungc to the North, and .Sumjeea, Enkcor- 
gunge, Patecram, Puglebundur, Miuldungiuigc, Ihilooghat, Jiuugmuttoo, and PutnoctoM 
to tho South. 

The Attrai being the more direct course of the old Teesta, whose waters wero diverted 
into the Bnrmapootra in the year 1787-88, lias suffered considerably in consequence, ftU d the 
large grain marts to the North have declined in proportion. 

The Poornababa River, a confluent of the Mahamiddy, is also navigable for largo 
boats during the rains, and for boats of 200 maunda to Nyabundur, till the 1st January, and 
for small boats and canoes tho rest of the year. The principal grain depots aro at Beer- 
gunge, ICantanugur, town of Dinageporc, Nyabundur, Dumdumma, and Gungarampoor. 

The Tangun, uIbo a tributary of the Mahaunddy, enters Dinageporc on the extreme 
northern boundary, runs through a stiff yellow clay soil, has steep banks, and its bed is coulincd 
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io narrower limits than other rivers of equal importance. It is navigable to its northern limit 
for large boats during the rains, and during the remainder of the year boats of 2 or 300 
maunds can ascend 50 miles, and small boats and canoes the whole way. 

The principal marts for grain are Nischinteepoor, Ranccgunge, Sadamul, Sir ail, Chowsa 
Kismut, Sibpoor, Rhadanuggur, &c. 

The Nagur, likewise a tributary of the Malianuddy, is navigable to its northern extremity 
for large boats during the rains, and for small boats and canoes for the rest of the year. It 
enters the District at its extreme northernmost point, and forms the' western boundary of the 
District for 100 or 110 miles, when it falls into the Malianuddy. The principal granaries on 
it are at Ilurcopoor, ICasimpoor, and Qdaipoor. 

The Coolik, a minor tributary of the Mahanuddy River, takes its rise in a Bheel in the 
northern portion of the District, bifurcates about one mile above Scrajgunge Hftt; the two 
branches, after nearly * a parallel course, the one of 20 miles, under the name of Ryneli, the 
other of about 25 miles, retaining its original name, again mingle their waters in the Nagur 
River. The important grain mart of Raigimgc is situated on tho latter or eastern branch, 
near its junction. The Mahanuddy, the most important of all these rivers, forms tho South- 
Western boundary of the District for about 15 miles. The large grain mart of Chooramun 
is situated on its left bank. 

These rivers, together with numerous minor ones, and endless small streams and khuUtt, 
all of which, more or less, have a southerly comao, and flow eventually into the groat Ganges, 
are so connected with each other, as to form a complete intersection of net work over the 
entire District; but since the waters of the Tecstahave been turned from their original course 
into the Ecrampootcr, the Attrai, Pooraubaba, Juboona, and Kurrolooa Rivers have 
diminished very considerably, and arc rendered of less importance for commercial purposes, 
and the trade in many of the largest grain marts to the North of the District has fallen off The 
beds of many small rivers have beoomc silted up and choked ; but, independent of tho loss 
of largo body of water formerly brought down by the old Teesta, the natural inclination of 
the rivers in this District, as everywhere else in Fungal, is to silt up, and it j 8 
probable that in the course of a few years the number of perennial streams will have con- 
siderably lessened. Half filled up beds of former rivers may now be soon all over the Dis- 
trict, forming long stagnant pools of water and jhcels, tho feeding places of numerous kinds 
of aquatic birds and wild fowl. Where the beds have become entirely filled up, rich crops 
of paddy arc grown, and where only partially filled, they arc very favorable to tho growth 

* “ jUcIiynomcno poludoso.” °f 0lU ' ly ° f a lic ° callccl lora (lhan > «>d *0 the light 

pithy water plant called sola/ now so ^extensively used 

m tho manufacture of sola hats. 

Ditches present a remarkable feature in the southern portion of the District, and aro 

JDliobw CUt ° VC1 tliC wllolc sm ' face oi ' tllc country. They are met 

wth even in dense forests, especially in tho Poolleo, or high 
land. They are evidently the work of centuries, and seem to have been dug by the Bengalee 
ryots with a threefold purpose, viz, : — 

1st, — Dor raising the laud for crops of sugarcane above tho influence of inundations. 
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2nd ,— For protecting their crops from stray cattle. 

§rdr - For the sake of the black soil which accumulates in them during the rains, and 
which forms the principal manure for the sugarcane cultivation year after year. 

These ditches often retain water all the year, and add to the unhcalthincss of tlio South 
part of the District. 

There is another remarkable feature in the southern portion of the District, the northern 

part is comparatively free from thorn. These tunics are 
likewise the work of ages, and could only have boon dug at 
enormous cost. They arc generally supposed to indicate a state of prosperity and populous* 
ness greatly in excess of that of the present time, and various conjectures exist amongst 
Europeans as to their origin; but their existence, I think, may be satisfactorily explained as 
follows. They have no existence out of Bengal to anything like the same extent j they arc 
peculiar to Bengal. The use of them is to supply drinking water to man and beast, In the 
South, they entirely supersede wells. In season 1858-59, in a small area of G73 square miles, 
surveyed by the 2nd Division, no less a number than 10,688 appeared on the maps, a number 
altogether in excess of the wants of the population. Bengalees in general consider that no- 
thing is more praiseworthy than to make a tank, dig a well, or plant trees, far the good of their 
fellow-beings. This laudable idea arises from religions motives, and from a desire to pro- 
pitiate the Deity. Heucc, when a zemindar in this rural district lias amassed a fortune, his 
first thoughts arc turned to digging a tank, and no one who has not dug one, is esteemed a 
patriot, or regarded as a hig man ; and lienee it is that a dozen tanks may he seen in some 
localities so closely huddled together, as to be totally useless, and such could only have 
been dug by religious devotees, for the purpose of propitiation, or in ostentation by the 
rich zemindars, in the vain hopes of handing down their names to posterity, When once 
completed, tlie Bengalees take no kind of care of them, and very frequently, after tlm lapse 
of a few years, they become choked with aquatic plants, rank vegetation, and low jungle, which 
spring up in an incredibly short time. They appear very favorable to the rapid growth of 
tree and thorn jungle, and frequently become the resort of the wild boar mul tigers. The 
Bengalee never re-digs an old tank, no iclat attaches to his doing so, lie prefers to dig a new 
one. Some restriction lias very wisely been put upon this indiscriminate digging of tanks 
on the Government lands, as much of tho sickness, so prevalent in this District, is uMvibuta- 
b’le to the noxious and noisome vapours which rise from the rank and putrid vegetation 
nourished on the surface and the sides of these tanks, particularly so in the southern 
pergunnahs. 

In low and swampy localities the ryots not unfrcquontly resort to tho expedient of dig- 
ging a tank, for the purpose of obtaining tho excavated mould, with which to make a dry 
and elevated site for their habitations. 

This District abounds in pestiferous marshes of all sizes, During the rains most of the 
M'lirebes or Bheola, . 1 ™ U ’ B Qver ^ ow ^ ic ^ r banks, when tile COUIltry liGCOmCH 0110 

vast Bliccl. During the dry season tho greater number of 
she B heels dry up ; the evaporation which takes place in March and April causes groat sick- 
nes. The diy Bheels afford good pasturage for cattle, grass for that tiling houses, and produce 
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valuable crops of the early rice called a bora dhan. J * They also afford shelter to wild pigs, 
buffaloes, and tigers, and are the resort of wild fowl and other web-footed birds, besides 
herons, stories, paddy birds, water rail, and many other descriptions of waders and aquatic 
birds. 

This District is not famous for good roads. The principal thoroughfare is the Darjeeling 
high road, which traverses the entire District from North to 
South, and connects the Sikkim Himalaya Mountains with 
the great Gan gctic Valley. This line of road has been well chosen. From the Ganges to 
Kantnuggur on the Pooranababa (or Dliapa), a distance of 100 miles, there is no nullah of 
any importance. It is a raised earthen road, kept in good repair, and is practicable at all 
seasons for wheeled carriage, except the worst part of the rains. The small water-courses arc 
bridged over. This used to be the road taken by cl {Ik travellers proceeding frotu Calcutta 
to Darjeeling; but since the opening of the Railway to llajmchal and Mongliyr, it is nearly 
deserted for the more direct road vid Carrngola Cl h fit and purncnli highroad. There arc 
also three branch roads leading from Dinajcporo to Maldali, Ruugpore, and Bograli, which arc. 
kept in repair by the Ferry Fund, and arc average fair- weather roads. The latter, which is 
essentially a Dinagcporc road, is only just completed, and the community are mainly indebted 
to the untiring exertions of Mr. G. R. Pay ter for its completion. It promises to become 
of great utility in opening up the communication with Bograli. The northern half of the 
Division abounds in numerous moderately goodbye-roads, but the total absence in some part's 
of the southern pcrgimnalia of any tiling resembling a road or oven a foot-path is very 
striking. The partition ridges of earth raised between the rice fields are often the only 
means of communicating with the neighbouring villages. In these parts carts arc unknown, 
and the only means of transporting baggage across country is on elephants ; and this is ren- 
dered difficult from the numerous blicels, water-cuts, rivers, and ditches, which are every- 
where encountered, 

Where water communication is so abundant during the rains, little inconvenience is 
experienced by the inhabitants from the absence of roads. The remains of a high road from 
Maldali to Ghoraghill, said to have been made many years ago by Baum Rajah, and called 
“ Jungal/ 1 can still be traced in many places, but is overgrown with jungle, totally obli- 
terated in some places, and in total disuse. In several parts of the District, particularly in 
the North, the level nature of the country admits of fine- weather cart roads being extemporised 
by merely cutting away the raised divisions of earth between the paddy fields, by which 
grain is conveyed to the granaries on the rivers. 


There is another road loading from Dinagcporc vid Ilurrecpoor to Kishengungo, in 
Purncah, which is not kept in good repair; arioLher leads from the lalLcr place vid llniguugc 
to Maldali, which traverses the western portion of tho District, In the North of the 
District all the Tlianualia arc connected by moderately good fair-woatlier roads. 

Lord Cornwallis* perpetual settlement obtains in this as in other Districts of Bengal. 
Tcunro of lnntl Lhc temiro of land by zemindars is perpetual, on condition 

* of payment of a fixed animal rent into the Imperial Treasury. 
In default of payment, the land is put up to public auction, and sold to the highest bidder. 
Landholders sub^rent their estates on various conditions, ff according to such form as the 


n 
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contracting parties may deem most convenient, and most conducive to their respective 
ntexeata/' 


Tlie assessment in Diuagepore is considered high, hut all pergunnahs arc not equally 
assessed ; that of Pergunnah Gillahhaira is notoriously high. Many estates arc rack-rented 
and yield no profit, but being owned by men of small capital engaged in trade, arc retained 
by them in consideration of tho position obtained in society by being landholders, The 
northern pergunnahs arc leas heavily taxed. 

Zemindars often oppress tenants by demanding exorbitant rents, and making other petty 
and vexatious demands ; but the most liberal are tho greatest gainers in the cud, as the 
oppressed ryots, having got into debt and being imnblo to meet tlicir obligations, run away 
and settle down on neighbouring estates on more liberal terms. 

Land varies in valne in different parts of the District. Tho following arc the approximate 
rates per becgali of 87 liauta, which obtain in different localities i — 


Reel aimed land 

Jungle, 1 to 3 years free, after that . . 
Ordinary Paddy land . . 

Bora Rice land 
Best Rice land 


. . 4 annas 

8 to IS „ 

. . 12 „ 

C to 12 „ 

1 Rupee to 1-8 


Defalcations in rent are not numerous, consequently tho sales of estates in default 
payment of revenue are few. During I860 there were 4 sales, and the average of the 3 
preceding years was 5J. 


The S udder Jinn m ah or Imperial revenue of the District, exclusive of that portion trans- 
ferred to 13ograh in 1851, is Rupees If), 03,40 7-4-0, and was 
obtained as follows, in the Financial year 18DMJ0 


Revenue. 


Land Revenue 

Abkarree 

Stamps 

Fisheries (18C0-61) 


.. lia. 17,71,070 3 fi 

.. „ 48,505 4 0 

• ■ „ 82,703 13 0 

• • „ 232 0 0 

Total Ra. 19,03,407 4 0 


When we consider that the whole of this largo country is kept in order by a few Tlmnnnii 
Police, there not being a single soldier of any kind in the entire District, vre must allow it is 
a very important and one of tho best paying in all Bengal, The collection of revenue is 
made by a Collector, and the duties of the Collcctorate are less heavy in this than in other 
Districts paying a less jummali, which may bo attributed to the perpetual settlement. 


'l'he Government possess several « khas mohals ," or escheated estates, in this District, 
Kims Meimig. an<1 tllat P 01 ' timi of Bograli considered in this Report. When 

. . catatcs aro l lnt U 1 J to public sale, on account of default 

payment of revenue, or any other cause, and no purchasers are found, the Government 
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arm them on their own account* and these are known as " klias mehals.” The largest of 
these is the Kurnai estate* in Pcrgunnah Bhoihara, and pays a considerable rent : a smaller 
one in the West of the District is farmed by II, Holm* Esq. There are others of considerable 
extent* farmed by G-. R. Pay ter* Esq. 1 in Pcrgunnahs Sagoonali* Appolc* and Kangorc, under the 
fiscal jurisdiction of Bograh. Mr, Pay ter ascribes the falling off of these estates, and their 
finally lapsing to Government, to various causes. He says* — "They ail escheated to Govem- 
"ment from the inability of the former proprietors to pay the revenue* they were put up to 
‘'sale* and there being no bidders* were bought in by Government at a nominal valuation. 
ff Tho population in these pcrgunnahs is so scant} 1 -* probably in consequence of the extreme 
"un healthiness of that part of the country in which they are situated* that a large portiou 
" of their area is uncultivated* and consists* in a great measure* of heavy forest and grass 
"jungles* and swamps too low for cultivation* but scarcely low enough to deserve the name 
“ of jlicels. The inhabitants are unhealthy* being subject to attacks of fever and ague* es- 
pecially in the cessation of the rainy season; and so inimical is the climate to health* that 
" strangers are sure to suffer from it. In localities such as these* cultivation is carried on 
"under many difficulties and disadvantages. Jungle grows up with surpassing rapidity in the 
" Paollce soil* pigs and other animals commit great depredation* and necessitate noctnrn 
"watching by some members of the family to frighten them off the crops. Sugarcane is 
" porticularly liable to destruction by wild pigs* if not watched at night by the owner or Ids 
" servant perched upon a platform of bamboos made for the purpose. The absence of the 
"men from their homes at night afford great facilities to thieves to rob their property* and 
"intrigues to be successfully carried on with the female members of their families. I keep 
"up several gangs of Shikarees (sportsmen), for the purpose of destroying pigs* or they 
" would multiply so rapidly as to render cultivation impossible, There being much more 
"land than thmo are laborers to cultivate it* the ryots on the slightest pretext desert from one 
" village to another* hut being much attached to the locality where they have been brought up, 
" they seldom go any considerable distance* and almost always return after the absence of a 
"year or two, Thoir desertions often occur with a view to gain time to pay their debts* or 
"evade them altogether; or* having exhausted thoir credit with their landlord, arc obliged to 
" eeck for accommodation elsewhere. ” 

These arc some of the depreciating causes. Cultivation* under those circumstances* could 
only be carried on to great disadvantage* and hence the inability of former native landhold- 
ers to meet their engagements* and the unwillingness of others to attempt the hazardous 
undertaking to farm estates presenting so many difficulties* but these have been overcome 
by European management and enterprise. 

When these " ldias xnehals ,; were first taken in hand by the late J, W. Pay lev* Esq.* unolc 
of the present Izaradar, they were then in a deplorable state; but* under the fostering care and 
liberality of that gentleman and the present landlord* they are now in a comparatively flourish- 
ing condition, Roads have been constructed in all directions* bridges made* jungle cut down* 
and various other improvements effected* by which unhealthy jungle and unproductive lands 
have boon converted into fertile and valuable possessions, and the rent more than doubled. 
The ryots are now well to do on these estates* contented and happy* and fully appreciate 
tlie advantages of having a European gentleman lbr thoir zemindar* who interests himself 
in their welfare, and personally superintends all matters connected with the estates. Amongst 
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other improvements., the late Mr. J. W. Payter introduced the Ofcaliolteand Bomb on sugar- 
canes into these estates, which proved a source of pecuniary advantage to the culLvators as 
long as it lasted; hut it has imfortimately become extinct — (see ff sugarcane/ J pages 32 and 40), 
If the present policy of Government to sell all/' ldias mchals JJ be extended to these estates, and 
they pass into the hands of native zemindars, it will be ruination to the gentleman, under 
whose able superintendence and liberal policy they owe their resuscitation and present pros- 
perity, as well as to the cultivators themselves, and the estates will surely revert to their for- 
mer neglected condition, and will not pay . 

The Civil Station of Dinageporc is small, covering about one square mile of land ; it consists 

of seven good dwelling-houses, one English stiliool-lumac. 
Civil Station, one dispensary, and several mat houses thatched. The public 

buildings consist of one Judge's Cutchcrry, (new), one Collectorate, one Magistrate's Court- 
house, one Circuit-house, one Post Office, one Treasury Guard-house, one Jail complete, mul 
one Dale Bungalow. House accommodation lor the present European residents is insufficient. 
These consist of a Judge, a Collector, a Magistrate, two Deputy Magistrates, two Deputy 
Collectors, a Suddur Amcen, a Medical Officer, a Post Master, a Danish gentleman, a Super- 
intendent of Survey, an Executive Engineer, several Clerks and Subordinates in the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, 

The Station is pleasantly situated on the loft bank of the Pooranababa llivor cm 
high Hat ground, and is surrounded oil three sides by this river and the G ograli Nullah, 
hut is never totally inundated during the rains, and it lias a clean and neat appearance, 
The Government lands occupy an area of lfi8'3 acres only. Jt possesses a line avenue of 
mangoe and other trees along the Darjeeling high road, which runs through the Station 
and the City, also a good Race Course; but the roads arc kept in bad order. There arc no 
European shops; supplies arc brought from Calcutta either by Hail as far as Rajmchal, or 
by Boat up the Pooranababa River as far as the station, during six months of the year, and 
to within 14 miles of it during the other six. IlandicraRmen and arfcizans are not procur- 
able; all furniture, &c,, conies from Calcutta, except such articles as the ingenuity of the 
European Jailor is able to manufacture with prison labor. 


The principal native town is Dinagepove, which gives the name to this District. It 

Dtmyoporo Native Town. iS conti S u °™ ^ Civil Slldder Station, blit (bo town 

and station arc quite distinct. Tim si to of the modern 
town is the village of Paharpoor, and covers 1,320 acres of ground, or a little more than two 
square miles, and possesses a population of about 40,000 souls. 33)0 Mahomodim hears a 
proportion to the whole population of about two-thirds, ouc-lhird being Hindoos; that is 25,000 
are Maliomecl ana, and 15,000 Hindoos. There is nothing remarkable about the town, or 
any notable antiquities. There arc about 2fiG houses of burnt brick and mortar, anil 8,000 
others, some of which aro made of sun, dried bricks, or mud walls, but the majority are 
mere hovels, constructed of grass hurdles, and thatched. There is nothing to denote its being 
a wealthy or thriving town; it has a squalid, dirty appearance, and wanting in animation 
and good roads. It suffers annually from periodical fires. 


The Rajah of Hinagcporo lives in his Rajbarrec in the old town, about two miles to the 
eastward of the present town, which is on the banks of the Pooranababa. Tin; Rajah is a 
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wealthy zemindar, the greater portion of Pergurmah Bejoynuggnr belongs to liim. His 
income from landed property may be 1,50,000 Rupees, 

The trade carried on in the town is very limited. The exports may be briefly summed 
tip in rice, ricc-bags, sugar, tobacco, ginger, and turmeric; and the principal imports are 
salt, cotton, wool; English cotton piece goods, metal utensils, apices, saltpetre, sulphur, 
foreign metals, tar, carpenter's tools, implements of husbandry, shells, hardware, paper, &c. 

No census of this District has ever been taken. In a report of the District made by 

Dr. Buchanan in 1808, which, also includes a portion of 
I>0 * 1 Maldah, he gives a population of 3,000, 0(K), which is equal 

to six or seven hundred souls per square mile; this is vastly in excess of tlu) population 
at the present day, and doubtless was so in 1808. The above is much in excess of the densely 
populated District of Moorshedabad, which has ■ Id-1 souls to the square mile, whereas Dinage- 
pore is thinly populated. By taking the et Khana Shoomaroo," or the Civil Superintendent's 
statistics as a guide, and assuming each family or e< Basil" to contain aits souls, which is rather 
a high average, and by talcing the average number of inhabitants iu 500 villages in different 
parts of the District, there being altogether 0,125, we obtain a population of 1,01*2,832 souls 
in the tract of country comprised within the Dluayepore Survey j containing an area of 4,580 
square miles, winch gives about 227 souls to the square mile. 

Dinagcporc is essentially a rural District, there arc very few of the inhabitants who are 
not ongagod in the cultivation of the soil. They are a weak, timid, and indolent race of 
people, very fond of home and case, their physical inferiority is probably attributable to the 
relaxing and debilitating nature of the climate, their abstinence from animal, and habitual 
use of farinaceous and vegetable food, great indolence and insufficient bodily exorcise and 
early marriages. But the climate, no doubt, is the primary cause. They have a great repug- 
nance to go far from homo, more especially to remain away from it at night, They seldom 
venture beyond the limits of their own or neighbouring villages, or the nearest market place 
or hfit. If a man ventures a few miles beyond, on his return home lie speaks of tlio 
rf foreign land" ho lias visited. On the approach of Europeans, they hurriedly conceal them- 
selves in their villages, thereby giving them the appearance of being deserted ; the luen in 
particular do so, and whilst they themselves retreat iulo a place of safety, they cede to their 
wives the dreaded duty of having to reply to the interrogatories of European strangers, I havo 
known an able bodied man, when required to allow the way from his own to the adjoining 
village, call loudly upon his aged mother to accompany and protect him. None outer the 
army, or quit their country for service else whore. They are very averse to improvements,, 
or the introduction of atiy novelty. When n new road is made to pass near their villages, 
they abandon them, and remove to some distance off, in order to avoid the importunities of 
.strangers. The operations of tins survey were considerably retarded by the repugnance cm 
the part of the head men. of villages, and ryots, to attend and point out the boundaries to 
the native surveyors, Their dilatorinesa and unwillingness in this respect proved a fruitful 
source of annoyance and delay. 

The social condition of the agricultural classes has greatly improved of late years by 
the enhanced value of rice and all other agricultural produce, The ryots are the principal 

c 
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gainers "by this unprecedented rise in the price cf grain,, by wliitih, in many instances, their 
profits are more than doubled. The zemindars, the only prosperous section of the community, 
are also great gainers on account of waste lands and jungles, to a great extent, being brought 
under cultivation, and the ryots, being in more prosperous circumstances, have increased faci- 
lity in paying up their rents. Mutations and desertions of ryots are loss frequent : in a 
word, the prospects of all have improved, but still the ryots have no pretension to wealth 
or affluence. Although not rich, the ryots are more independent, and in easier circmnsianccs 
than the peasantry of most other nations j and, although often oppressed by the zemindars, 
who enrich themselves at the expense of the ryots, they still have milHcio ut to support them- 
selves and families. Few experience the pangs of hunger, as our own eminirymeii do iu 
times of distress, or during a severe winter. They may wholly abstain from labour for 
weeks, or even months together, and still manage to feed and clothe themselves and families, 
Their wants are few, and easily supplied, rice, dall, salt, oil, and tobacco supply them all 
They suffer somewhat from cold at night in "December, January, and February, but at 
other seasons of the year they require scarcely any clothing at all 

Like Bengalees in general, those of this District seldom speak the truth, from the 
earliest youth they become habitual liars. When they do speak the truth, it is either from 
accident, or because it suits their purpose to do so, and not from any son so of tdimno at 
speaking an untruth. The national characteristics of the Bengalee, their Bclffconeci L, din- 
honesty, mendacity, love of litigation, mutual distrust, readiness to oppress, duplicity, unci 
cunning, are only too well known, and my experience amongst the peasantry of Linage pore, 
during three years, only tends to strengthen mo in the opinion Unit their elm racier is not over- 
drawn. A countryman of their awn, , an old grey beaded zemindar, told me liis country* 
men "seldom speak the truth, and in Courts of Law nuveu;'” in fuel, forensic morality 
amongst Bengalees is a myth, and they attach no value, and assign no prom i non t place to 
either truth, honor, or virtue. But the Bengalee ryot of Duuigepore is not destitute of 
all good qualities ; ho is religious, humble, conlouled, enduring, temperate, uniformly polite, 
liberal amongst relatives, possesses attachment to kindred, and love of children, whether 
his own, or belonging to others. Social and domestic morality amongst them is very low, 
the men arc indifferent husbands, anti a large number of the women an' unfaithful wives, 
Where religion teaches that sensual pleasures, so far from boiug criminal, are praiseworthy, 
rectitude of conduct is little esteemed. 


On the early marriages of their daughters, the zemindars spend exorbitant sums of 
money, and often run themselves irretrievably into debt. 


The very early age at which lire youth of this District are given in marriage, the hula at 

Early Marriages, ^ aU ^ ^ 10 lna ^ CUS !lt l'l, W productive of both good and 

cy il Much social evil is, no doubt, prevented, and llm jmipa- 
g-atiou of the District is leapt within bounds ; but the offspring of such precocious marriages 
attains a pigmy growth. * 


The habitations arc lor the most part built of bamboo and grass, the roofs of which 

Habitations. ^UVC " ^ 10 a back ,J shape, SO JKMmHui’ to lll'llgill — high ill 

the centre, and low at the gables, forming Che segment or 
a circle. A few wealthy zemindars possess substantial residences and olliccs, but only a 
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very few. Each family, or basa, has generally four or five huts, each of which is set apart for 
its particular purpose. 

Although the country is well populated, labourers and coolies are procurable with diffi- 
culty. The population, for purposes of cultivation, is more 
' Jti uU Cis> than ample, but, through the great apathy and indolence of 

the inhabitants, large and valuable tracts of land are allowed to remain waste. Even in the 
Civil Station, except with the assistance of the Civil Authorities, it is scarcely possible to pro- 
emu any kind of workman, a cooly, or a cart : and when procured, the former do only half a 
day's work, and the latter carry only half an ordinary load. They are averse to service of 
any kind, 

The following comparative Table between the prices of necessaries and labour of the 
present day, and 20 years ago, may be interesting : — 


Names or Articles. 

Rice, Ordinary . . 

Paddy 

Dal, Mausscrrcc 
Do., Rhuhnr 
Do., Kussarrce 
Salt 

Oil, Mustard 

Sugar (at Dnmdumma) 

Tobacco Leaf 

Fowls 

Do., small 

Eggs 

Grass 

Laborer per mensem 

-rn , f with food aud"\ 
Ploughman |_ dotlliug J- 

Bullock, small, young, and 
strong 

Cow, giving milk 

Goat, small, male . * 


Peaces in 1 8-10. 

From 70 seers to 2 maunds 
per rupee, 

G£ maunds per rupee. 

1£ do. do. 

„ do. do, 

„ do. do. 

12 or 13 seers do. 

8 or 10 Beers do, 

0 Rs. per rnaunch 

(Not ascertained.) 

8 or 10 per rupee. 

16 do. 

120 do. 

1,600 bundles do. 

2-8 to 3 Rs, per mensem* 

10 or 12 Rs. per annum. 

7 or 8 Rs. each, 

7 or 8 Us. each. 

12 annas. 


Piuces in 1860. 


35 to 40 Boors per rupee. 


2 maunds 30 seers 

do. 

] 6 seers 

do. 

„ do. 

do. 

„ do. 

do, 

8 do. 

do. 

6£ do. 

do, 

14i do. 

do. 

2\ to 3 annas a sccr. 


3 or 4 

do. 

8 

do. 

64 

do* 

COO bundles 

do, 


4-8 to 5 Rs., procurable with 
difficulty, 

18 to 20 Rs, per annum. 

16 to 20 Rs, cacln 

Not procurable. 

Rs, 2 to 2-8, with difficulty 
procurable. 
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The following' Tables, containing statistics of Crimes and Punishments, will give some 
insight into the moral condition of the people. Although 

Crimea and Punishments, . ° 

murder is common, and the escape oi the murderer more 
probable than his punishment, and dacoity not nnfrequent, and although the inhabitants are 
quarrelsome, litigious, and disputatious, the population generally are disposed to bo 'peaceable 
subjects. 

A. 

Statement of First Class Offences against the person, in District JDinagepore , during the 

year 1860 . 


DETAIL OE OFFENCES. 

1860. 

Average of five 
preceding 
years. 


ai 

a 

m 

od 

a 

Persons. 

to 

Cl) 

t/d 

6 

1 

<0 

1 

Minder 

6 


9 



2 

TV c raiding with intent to hill 

1 





n 

0 

Suspicion of murder ... 


, (| 




4 

Attempt to commit; murder 





' 

5 

Homicide 

5 


G 



6 

Affray with homicide 






7 

Assault with wounding . 

G 


5 



8 

Attempt to assault and wound 






9 

Suttee 






10 

Suttee, aiding and abetting 






11 

Rape 

1 


2 



12 

Attempt at rape 






13 

Child stealing 






11 

Do. for the sake of ornaments 






15 

Do. for the purpose of selling 







into slavery 






16 

Poisoning 






17 

Sitting; Dharna ... ,,, 






18 

Abortion, &c 






19 

Importation of slaves 






20 

Sale of married women 






21 

Illegal arrest 






22 

F alse imprisonment 

1 *20 


6 



23 

Torture 






24 

Adultery ... 






25 

Sodomy... 






26 

Riot aud assault 






27 

Abduction ... ... (ii a 

52 


o 

... 


28 

Deserting new born infants ... 



j 



29 

Affray ... 

4 



... 


30 

Resistance of process 

6 


X 

3 

... 


31 

Making away with a person 

4 





32 

Oppression ... 

108 


.so 

. i . 


33 

Petty assault 

502 


a \j 
A.K/L 



34 

Accusation of kidnapping 




... 


3a 

Exposure of infants 

... 

'' 

f 

... 



(Signed) II, SIMSON, 

Magistrate, 
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B. 


Condensed Statement of Offences in District Dinag epore. 
Area, 4,580 square miles. ] Population, IjOOOjOOO. 


CRIME. 


1 Offences against the person ... 716 0 525 0 191 0 0 0 

2 Do. property with violence 21 0 14 0 7 0 0 0 

3 Do. do. without do. ... 1,894 0 1,598 0 296 0 0 0 

4 Malicious offences against property 12 0 6 0 6 0 0 0 

5 Forgery and offences against do. 2 0 8 0 0 0 6 0 

6 Miscellaneous offences ... 380 ’ 0 230 0 150 0 0 0 


Average of 
five preced- 
ing years, 

Cases. I 

Persons. 

525 

0 

14 

0 

1,598 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

230 

0 


& 


Decrease. 


(d <D 

O SL, 


(Signed) EL SIM SON, 

Magistrate, 
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Trades and Piofessioiis. 


The principal trades and professions are as follows : — 


Carpenters. 

Smiths. 

Silversmiths. 

Tailors. 

Masons. 

Wholesale Grain Dealers, 

Retail Ditto, 

Tobacconists. 

Spice Vendors. 

Wood Ditto. 

Rook Binders. 

Hawkers. 

Weavers. 

Mat and Basket- makers. 

Money Changers. 

Sol ah Hat makers. 

Barbers. 

Fishermen. 

Water Carriers, 

Boatmen, 

Cartmen. 

Workers in Cane. 

Plough-makers. 

Amlah of Judicial and Revenue Courts, 
Shell Ornament makers. 

Lac Ditto Ditto. 

Delf-raen. 


Toy and Idol- makers. 
Boat-builders, 

Rice Bag- makers. 

Shoe-makers. 

Cart-makers. 

Palkee Ditto. 

Thatchers. 

"Watchmen. 

Burkundaz or Policemen. 
Chuprassees. 

Elephant Drivers. 

i} Fodder Cutters, 
Cowherds. 

Swineherds. 

Horse-keepers. 

Grass-cutters. 

Sweepers. 

Washermen. 

Labourers. 

Clerks. 

Lawyers. 

Pleaders. 

Professional Surveyors, 
Ameens. 

Draftsmen. 

Private Servants. 


Imports. 


The imports are trifling, the principal of winch being, — 


European Piece Goods, 
j, Made Twists. 

Paints. 

}) Beads. 

Corals. 

Imitation Ditto. 
jj Cutlery. 

jj Carpenters Tools. 

,, Husbandry Implements, 

„ Delf. 

„ Sulphur, 

Iron. 

Steel. 

,, Tar. 

,, Hardware. 


Cotton wool from Upper India and the 
Morung. 

Shelia for ornaments from the Maidive 
Islands [“Sanka” Beng.) 

Saul and Sissoo timber from Morune 

O ’ 

Wax from Morung. 

Black Pepper* "J 

Cocoanuts. I From Dacca. 

Betelnuts. J 

Salt. 

Spices. 

Sandal- wood, , 

I ron — B e erblioom . 

Looking Glasses — Moorshedabad. 
Umbrellas from Calcutta^ (in general use ) 
Brass, Copper, and Kancba metal utensils. 
Saltpetre, 
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Large quantities of European piece goods pass through the District into Hun gp ore 
which eventually find their way into Bhootan, or are sold in that District. 

Rice is exported largely from every part of tlia Dinageporc District. During the rains when 
Exports, the rivers are swollen, and admit of boats of all sizes aa- 

pending from the Ganges to the numerous golahs, or granaries situated in the moat con- 
venient spots, along the banks of the rivers, for making shipments, large quantities are then 
conveyed by these minor arteries of commerce to the great Ganges, whence the greater por- 
tion finds its way to the Calcutta and Chandcrnagore markets* 

The value of this article of export, which is the principal source of the prosperity 
of this District, I estimate to be, by a rough calculation, equal to Of millions of ru- 
pees, thus — 

The area of the District, in round numbers, is 4,590 square miles. Assuming one half 
of the whole District to he paddy cultivation, and each beegali of land to produce 3 nnuinds 
of rice (a very low estimate) , and one-half of the entire produce to he retained for local 
consumption, then we Lave as follows ; — 


4,590 square miles -4- 2 = 2/295 square miles = 

3 Beegabs to one acre * = 

Each beegah produces 3 maunds r= 

Half retained for consumption 

Total exported — 


14,68,800 acres 
3 


44,00,400 beegahs 
3 


13,210,200 maunds 


6,609,600 


6,609,600 maunds, 


Then, assuming the value of the 6,609,000 maunds of rice exported to he one rupee 
per maund, the value of the quantity exported is shewn to be upwards of six and a half 
millions of rupees annually. 


The principal purchasers are Mahajuns of Lower Bengal, who have their agents in all 

the principal grain marts, who make money advances to the cultivators, and although they 
monopolize the trade to a certain extent, there is no want of competition amongst the amits 
of the different firms. 13 


Next in importance to rice is the export of sugar, aud gfmr, or unrefined sugar » 

s,J g» r cakes. In former years the cultivation of the sugarcane 

to a nun'll ow * • ! n the southern P 01 ’tion of the District was carried on 

L on l ™ carted. ]Wu.- 

m , on the Jnboona Liver, was the principal mart for it, and is so still Various 
reasons are assigned for the fallinrr off in +>.;=, r . , 9 so stilt. Vanous 

deterioration in tlm n , ,, S 4 drtlcle of triidc i amongst the foremost is the 
quai y of the cane, supposed to have been caused by the impoverishment 
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of the land since the waters of the Teesta left this part of the country. For Mr. 
G. R. Payteris interesting account of the introduction and decay of the Bourbon and 
Otaheitean canes (see page 40). The sugar is never exported by the growers, but is 
bought up by the agents of Calcutta merchants for that market ; but, judging from its extreme 
dearness, 14 Rs. a maund, it is probable that very little ever reaches Calcutta, but is sold at 
the intermediate markets. The agents ascend the rivers in the rains, and return with the 
produce. 

Pat, or sack-cloth, is another important export, not so much from Dinagepore as from 

the Rungpore District. The jute, or pit, is sow nin April 
1CC BaSS ' or May, and reaped in August and September. The cul- 

tivators are confined to the most northern pergunnahs, and those bordering on Rungpore ; 
it is cultivated by all castes, and is manufactured into paper, gunny, rice bags, bed coverings 
for the poor, ropes, cordage, string, and “ mekley/ J a cloth used as wearing apparel. Rice 
bags are largely exported from Rungpore, and pass through this District en route to Cal- 
cutta, where large numbers are used, and others exported to England and America. 
The cultivation of jute in Rungpore and Dinagepore might be largely extended* 


The other few articles exported are— 

Tillee and Surcha Oil. 
Ganjah. 

Turmeric. 

Ginger. 


Capsicums. 

Onions. 

Garlic, 

Tobacco, (see page 45)^, 


Indigo was formerly manufactured and exported to some extent, but the numerous ruins 
of Indigo Factories to be met with in all the southern parts of the District, and along the 
ICuroteah River, bear witness to the steady decline in the cultivation of this once thriving 
trade in Bengal. Many of these Factories were worked by European agency and have been 
relinquished in consequence of their not yieldiug profitable returns. Not a single beegah of 
Indigo is sown in this District at the present day. 


Manufactures. 


The number of articles manufactured in Dinagepore is 
very small indeed j the following comprises the greater part 


of them, namely : — 


Bamboos.— Matting, roofing of houses, boats, cheeks, fish baskets, baskets for storing 
grain, petarahs, jhamps, tent poles, masts, bird-cages, agricultural implements, walking 
sticks, bhangees, morahs, chairs, &c. 


Brass. — Trays, cooking-pots, water-vessels, lotahs, pfindans, liookahs, ornaments, &c. 


Cotton . — Cotton pieces, elephant and liowdah ropes, string and rope. 

Gold and Silver,— Women’s ornaments, nose and ear-rings, rings and bracelets, hookahs, 
and mouth pieces. 

E 
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Iron , — Sugar boilers, phowrahs, koorpahs, pickaxes, axes, knives, shoemakers" tools, 
ploughshares, betelnut crackers, hinges, nails, clamps, chains, padlocks, hog spears, tripods, 
&c. 


Jute or Pdt.~ Cordage, ropes, nets, string for roofing houses, sack-cloth, gunnies, 
paper, bed coverings, clothing for the poor, called cf mekiey."" 

Lac . — Ornaments worn only by Mussulmans, 

Leather — Shoes, koopahs for containing oil. 

Pottenj . — Surahees and gurrahs for water, nands, handees, oil burners, ornamental 
trellis work, chiliums, idols, native offerings, toys, bricks, rings for forming wells, &c. 

Shells . — Ornaments worn only by Hindoos. 

Sola . — Gentlemen's sola hats, fishermens floats, stuffing for elephants" pads, bottle 
covers, native offerings, bridal ornaments, bottoms of insect boxes, &c. 


Wood . — Cart wheels, boats, ploughs, trunks, palankeens, bedsteads, chests, boxes, plat- 
forms, idols, doors and windows, tables, stools, spinning wheels, ckuyagh stands, &c. 

In the Government Jail at Dinagepore the following articles arc manufactured : — Twine, 
ropes, pots, shell lime, sogrkee, bricks, tiles, chairs of bamboo, moralis, baskets, paper, oil, 
gunny, native dress pieces, silk cloths, silk handkerchiefs, towels of si&es, dusters, cotton 
sutringees, or durrees, tailoring, blacksmithing, carpentering, tents, and phis. English and 
country vegetables are grown in the Jail garden for sale. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As already remarked, the District of Dinagepore is essentially an agricultural one. 

Soil. The soil is alluvial and sandy, in color it is of a light grey, and when broken and 
exposed to the sun, becomes almost while; it is divided into three kinds, the Kliecr, Poollee, 
and Red clay ; the latter exists in small quantities only, and is principally found along the 
Khcer Land. banks of the Kurotea River. The IChcer comprises the 

flat rice lands, is hard and friable, is the most extensive, 
and the moat valuable, and although it produces but one crop annually, and that always the 
Amun rice, it is the most sought after, and realizes the highest rent ; the rent being from one 
rupee to one rupee eight annas per beegah, 

The Poollee comprises the low and less valuable land, the soil of which is more sandy and 
Poollee Laud, ^ css ^ ar( ^- If usually covered with more forest aud jungle 

than the Eheer land ; it produces two or more crops annu- 
ally, and vs worth from eight to twelve annas a beegah. The Poollee being composed, in a 
great measure, of sand, is capable of receiving and retaining moisture more easily than the 
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other soils, and is consequently brought earlier under cultivation than the Klieer, which, 
cannot be ploughed until saturated with rain, and which is generally covered with a foot or 
more of water before the ploughing takes place. In the North of the District, where the 
Poollee ia a very free soil, the iron tip to the plough is dispensed with. ThB edges of the 
perennially wet and the beds of the dried-up bhecls, also the beds of half silted up rivers, 

are used for the cultivation of an early rice called "Bora 
Dhan;” the low lands rent at a small rate, from six to 
eight annas per beegali, on account of the uncertainty of the crop, which is often destroyed 
by early inundations. This description of rice is sown broadcast in beds in February, after- 
wards transplanted and irrigated, and is reaped in August and September. 


Another kind of rice, called {( Bhoona Dhan,” is sown broadcast in March and April 
in the low lands, on the edges of jhecls, and is less liable to 
destruction from inundation, as it attains to a taller growth. 


* Blioona Dlian.” 


It takes longer in coming to maturity, and is cut in December, simultaneously 
with the r( Amun/' which is the great staple of the 
District. 


“ Auum’ 1 rice. 


Zemindars generally allow jungle land to be held rent-free for three years, and afterwards 
obtain from four annas to twelve annas per beegali for it. Newly cleared lands of this kind 
yield excellent crops of oil seeds, pulses, &c., for the first three years, hut after that become 
exhausted, and are of little value. Newly reclaimed lands, formerly under cultivation, fetch 
from foui 1 annas to a rupee per "beegali. 

The Poollee land is capable of producing most things. The following are raised on it in 
Dinagepore: — 


Suucha, 

Teesee, 

Tillee, 

| These and oilier oil seeds abundantly. 

Grturjali 

Cannabis Saliva, or common hemp, from which bhang 

is made, 

Koonkra 

Urtus ’ Indica, 'cultivated iu small quantities by fisher- 
men i only is very dear, costs 30 or 40 Itupees per maund. 

Jute, Pal... 

Cultivated sparingly, and by all castes. 

Sun 

This fibre is used mostly for fishing nets. 

Potatoes .. ... 

Largely cultivated, produce very small ; the soil is un- 
favorable. 

Grram 

Very sparingly cultivated, sells for 12 seers the rupee. 
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Ktmn-QeDal ... Lathirus Satins s the frequent use of which is said 

to produce paralysis in men and horses. 


3tnhnr Dal, 

Oniana, 

O-arlic, 


Abundantly. 


“Wheat, 

Earley, 

Oats, 


! Cereals do not thrive, and are very little cultivated. 
Oats are produced in sufficient quantity for gentlemen’s 
horses only. 


Cucumbers, 

Melons, 

Mulberry, 


Ginger, ] Largely grown m two or three Pcrgunnahs, and mostly 

Turmeric or Hul dec, > , n 

) exported. 


Red Pepper, 
Castor oil, 
u Ouse” Rice, 
Pulses, &c., &c. 


Sugarcane, 

Cotton, 

Pawn, 

Tobacco, 


See following remarks. 


In former years the cultivation of the sugarcane was carried to a much greater extent than 
it is now in Dinagepore. Various reasons are assigned for its 
Sngsrcone. decline. Amongst others, it is supposed, the land has become 

less favourable to its growth, since the waters of the old Tecsta River have left this part of the 
country; however this may be, the deterioration of the cane is unquestionable. The present 
Izaradar of the principal Government Klias Metals in this District, G. R. Payter, Esq., has very 
kindly furnished me with the following account of the introduction of the Otahcitean and 
Bourbon canes into the southern portion of the District, and their subsequent decay: — 1 ft My uncle, 
,f the late Mr. J. W. Payter, introduced the Otahcitean and Bourbon varieties of cane into 
"the Sagoonah estates about the year 1840. He obtained the greater part of the supply 
“ from the Agricultural Society ; a Gardens in Calcutta, and, after increasing the quantity by 
“ propagating in nurseries, he ultimately distributed it amongst the ryots of the khas me- 
"hals, whence it became disseminated all over the country. At firs t, the people were un- ' 
"willing to accept it on account of its novelty, assigning various reasons for rejecting it; some 
ff of the wisest, however accepted; and when its superiority in yield and quality became known, 
"it was eagerly sought after. The yield per beegah was fully double that of the indigenous 
“plant; and the ff goor’ J made from it so much superior in quality as to command an enhanced 
“ price in the market. In short; those w r ho cultivated it in any quantity became compara- 
tively rich in consequence. The .species introduced; consisted of several varieties of the 
“ white and purple Bourbon cane; but in the course of a few years it all became of a uni- 
“ form purple color, caused, I suppose, by some peculiarity of soil. In the season 1857-58, 
“ the cane manifested symptoms of decline, and ultimately all rotted in the fields, emitting a 
" most offensive smell; and since 1858 it has entirely disappeared, so that at the present time 
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" (1861) not a single cane is to be found, and the rvofcs have reverted to the cultivation of 
" the native cane, which, though of a fair kind, is not to be compared to the Bourbon, The 
" failure has been the source of sincere regret, and severe pecuniary loss to the cultivators. 

" I am unable to suggest any reason for its decay, which, in this District and Eungpore, 
"has become complete. In the latter District, the Bourbon cane was also much grown. The 
" disease first showed itself in Rung pore two or three years previous to its appearance in Dinage- 
" pore ; in fact, the progress of the disease was from North to South, the cane in Pergunnah 
" Gillahbarree dying off the year previous to the disease, manifesting itself in Sagoonah, 
" which is 15 or 20 miles further South. It may have been worn out by high cultivation, or 
" the soil and climate combined may have caused it to deteriorate and decay" 

The land selected for the cultivation of the sugarcane is always raised above the level of 
inundation, either by nature, or by excavating ditches all round it, and using the excavated 
earth for this purpose. The same sites are generally selected again after a year or two of fallow, 
when the ditches are re-dug, and the sediment taken from them used for manure. The cane 
is planted in straight furrows, the tops being cut into small pieces, a few inches in length, 
and laid horizontally in the ground 5 or 6 inches apart. It is planted in April, and grows 
rapidly during the rains, attaining the height of 8 or 10 feet by January, and is cut in February 
and March. The juice is extracted in a circular mill made by the village carpenter, which 
acts on the principle of a pestle and mortar. One mill is often worked by several different 
parties, who may hare cultivated the cane in the same or adjoining villages, and who club 
together, share the expenses, and assist with men and bullocks in the operations of pressing 
the cane, and boiling the juice, in proportion to the quantity of cane grown by each party. 

The cost of a mill complete, including sheds for cutting up the cane and boiling the juice 
in earthen pots, 7 or 8 Rupees for the hire of an iron boiler, and one Rupee paid to the ze- 
mindar for the rent of the land called et Jhulkur,” is from 25 to 30 Rupees. The cultivation 
is remunerative, 

The cultivation of cotton in Dinagepore is almost extinct. In former years it was grown 

to some extent, when the Government had an Agency at 
Cofclou, J 

Dum-Dumraa, in Pergunnah Khangore, for the purchase of 

cotton piece goods. Its cultivation might be enlarged, but it can never become a cotton pro- 
ducing country, from the nature of the soil. 

The cultivation of pawn within this district is a little in excess of local wants, the but- 

n pins is principally sold in the town of Dinagepore j it ia 

consumed by both sexes of all classes of natives ; it is 
mostly cultivated by a caste of Hindoos called {< Baroee,” and is confined to certain localities, 
the soil of which is most favorable to its growth. 

The average size of a pawnbarree, or Baoruj, is about 18 cotfcahs, or little less 
than a beegah ; but the dimensions vary considerably, A Baoruj, generally speaking, 
consists of an oblong enclosure made of bamboo frame work, " Ekur" reeds, and 
grass, covered over with a roofing made of the same materials, supported on upright 

F 
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bamboos, high enough to admit a man standing. The plants are neatly arranged in 
parallel rows, about 2 feet apart, and are made to trail over an upright frame 
work of split bamboos and reeds, The roof is necessary to protect the plants from the 
sum’s rays. The soil best adapted to the growth of the pawn is of a stiff yellow kind, 
The ground requires to be manured annually with the refuse of mustard and other oil seeds, 
previous to planting; the plants which are annually renewed, require to be well watered during 
the hot months. There are 52 pickings during the year, or one a week ; a certain number 
of rows are picked daily, by which a continual supply of fresh leaves is kept up. 

The annual expense of maintaining a pawn Eaoruj of the above size, exclusive of the 
labour performed by the proprietor, and the members of his family, is from 20 to 30 Rupees, 
besides 12 aunas for the land. The average price of 100 leaves in the village lifit during the 
rains is one anna, and during other seasons from 2 to 4 annas. The cultivation of pawn is 
considered a remunerative employment; and the same party is often the proprietor or lessee 
of several gardens. 

Tobacco is pretty extensively grown all over the District, but more so in the Northern 
parts. In the adjoining District of Rungporc it forms an 
extensive article of export. Very little is exported from 
Dinagepore, but the local supply is equal to the demand. The expense of planting a beegah 
is about 5 Rupees or 5-8. The produce of an average crop is about 5 maunds of leaf, ancl 
the value of a rnaund of dry leaf is from 4 to 7 Rupees. It is retailed in all the village hits 
for about 2 \ or 3 annas per seer. It is mostly grown in small patches of rich or highly 
manured land on the low banka of rivers, or in the immediate vicinity of the village, It is 

sown in July, transplanted in November, and picked in April. It is considered a remunera- 
tive crop. 


All the agricultural instruments are of the most primitive description, and those which 

Agnoultural instruments. M ' e “ S eneral uso ^ougiout Bengal, and do not require do- 

scribing here. The plough is a solid piece of wood, some- 
times tipped with a small piece of iron, and fixed to a polo or bamboo, to which arc yoked a 
couple of small lean oxen. No kind of harness is necessary to yoke them to the plough, which 
is very light, and generally left on the ground after the day's work; but if required to be re- 
moved, it is shouldered by the ploughman, who carries it away. In the North of the District, 
where the soil is light and free, the iron tip is dispensed with. With such implements it is 
no wonder ploughing is executed in a most slovenly manner, ancl is little better than a super- 
ficial scraping of the soil. 


There are very few horses, donkeys, or ponies in the District, the climate is not suitable 
Domestic animal b, poultry, &c. to them. In the Sudder Station constant casualties occur in 

gentlemen's stables. Buffaloes are neither plentiful nor scarce ; 
other horned cattle are very plentiful, but unusually small and feeble. Whether the cattle 

Homed Cattle. was ori S iuall y of its P^sent diminutive type, is not clear, 

but it bears the impress of great deterioration, more especial- 
ly in the southern part of the District, The horns of these pigmy creatures are so ill deve- 
loped, that they have the least possible resemblance to horns, and consist of an unnatural 
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looking horny excrescence, thicker at the extremities than at the base, and growing in any 
direction but the natural one. Pasturage is plentiful, but deficient in nourishment j milk is 
everywhere very scarce; the villagers complain that the cows give less milk now than formerly; 
the consequence is, the calves are deprived of the little nourishment their mothers at the best 
could supply, and thus the apathetic Bengalee ryot looks placidly on at the deterioration of 
his sickly cattle with a passive indifference, and attempts nothing to improve its breed. Not- 
withstanding that many thousand herd of cattle have been destroyed during the last few years 
by a kind of murrain, and the considerable havoc committed amongst them by tigers year 
after year, they are very abundant, In the North of the District tlie cattle are stronger, and 
in the adjoining District of Purneah a very superior breed is obtained. At the village hats 
young cows and bullocks fetch from 5 to 20 Rupees, and milk, not watered, 2 annas a seer. 
A very profitable trade in curds and whey is carried on in the village liAts, so profitable as to 
render milk almost unattainable. 


Goats are very plentiful, but, in the South of the District, arc exceedingly small, the 

„ mothers being no larger than small sized kids. I have pur- 

Gfoata, , ... 

chased pregnant females, about nine inches iu height, in the 

belief that they were kids, 


Pariah dogs thrive well, hut are less numerous, and less ill favored and mangy than in 

Upper India, and are more domesticated ; but they seldom 
.flrmh dogs. have a master, and are the common property of the village. 

Sheep are very scarce, turkeys are unknown, geese, ducks, fowls, and pigeons are plentiful, 
and moderate in price. Elephants are possessed by muudils and wealthy zemindars, and are 
not uncommon. 


The following 
Wild animals, 
tortoise. 


wild animals exist in Dinagepore : — The tiger, leopard, civet cat, tiger 
cat, pole cat, ordinary wild cat, huffaloe, boar, bara 
singali, hog deer, jack all, fox, mongoose, alligator, badger, 


Tigers, leopards, and pigs may be found all over the District, but they arc very partial to 
certain localities. Buffaloes arc common, but are confined to the dense jungles and marshes 
of, the South. The Bengalees stand in great dread of them all, but only in two or three 
places could I hear of tigers being man eaters.* At one village, in Pcrgunnak Suntosli, the 
villagers asserted that twenty victims perished annually; but this is probably an exaggeration. 
In jungly tracts the villagers never remain out late in the evening, or move out early in the 
morning for fear of wild animals ; nor will they willingly enter the jungles, seeing no reason, 
they say, why they should " give their lives to the tigers and pigs.” Tigers mostly infest the 
dense tangled jungle and grass patches in the Poollcc land, and leopards are found every- 
where ; vast numbers of cows and goats are annually destroyed by them; the buffaloes and 
pigs commit great havoc amongst the sugarcane and rice cultivation. The villagers evinced 


* Since this was written, I hear the tigers liayc been committing dreadful havoc amongst the inhabitants, January 1863, 
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a great deaii’e that our parties should destroy the herds of wild buffaloes which do them so 
much injury ; and they would readily come 3 or 4 miles into camp to give notice when a cow 
had been killed by a tiger, in the hope that we would go and shoot it. 

Domes and other low caste Hindoos hunt tigers., leopards, deer, and boars with pacta 
of pariah dogs, and attack them with guns, spears, clubs, and bows and arrows. On comiiw 
on the scent of a tiger, the dogs give tongue, but will not approach beyond the hounds of pru- 
dence, or follow up a wounded tiger. These curs fearlessly attack the wild boar, and in their 
encounters with them, exhibit no little sagacity and courage. Many got lulled and wounded 
in these sanguinary and unequal contests. The Domes replenish their packs by stealing dogs 
from distant villages, whom they keep tied up until they are trained and localized. Prom 
constantly feeding on pig’s flesh, which is often in a putrid state, these dogs become mangy 
and die. Some zemindars keep shikarees, for the sole purpose of keeping down the wild 
pig, which would otherwise overrun the cultivation and drive away the ryots. This course 
is pursued by Mr. Payter in the Government Kims Mehals in Pcrgunnah Sagoonah, 

Game is moderately abundant, and very little molested, except by Europeans. Pigs and 
Game. ho § dcc ri as above stated, axe hunted' by the low caste 

Hindoos, hut waterfowl, snipe, land and water rails, hares, 
peacocks, black partridge, quail, and plovers, all of which are plentiful, are almost disregard- 
ed, and made no use of by the indolent and caste ridden population, 


Pish is an important article of food in this District. The Bengalee ryot is very partial 
Bislv, and many are the ingenious devices ho resorts to for 

^ ie ca P tul ' e of a few little brats, with which to prepare him. 
self and family a curry. Most of the large rivers and perennial marshes contain large fish of 
good quality, but elsewhere, in the numerous small rivers, marshes, and tanks, the quality 
is inferior, and the dimensions small. During the rains small fish are found in every water- 
course, flooded field, and puddle. Great quantities of these are sold in the village hits 
B«ag tto tot ,eatto M, i. tongkt to mutotin , state Tta^onputotation, life stock 
o . c , Which » so ofensive to the European, seems strongt, to recommend it to the 
Native consumer. The supply of fish is inexhaustible. 

The Julkur settlements in this District are not yet completed. The amount at present 

Meries, Treasury ou account of fisheries is 232 

Most nf fl,,, in, « i • , , RupeCSj md * is doubt C ul if any more will be obtained, 
Most of the large fisheries belong to zemindars, The right of fishing in most of the small 
rivers and blieels is not reserved* 

These consist of l»ds, w.tee and tad .takes, taludtog the h,„. 

Roptilea ani vermiie. constrictor, frogs, rats, mice, cockroaches, musquitos, in 

with festering when the p„t st^i, 

the very destructive whit. ,nt, else the «d , nt 1“\ ' * ' con, W oto ' 

and whose sting is painful, bees, wasps, & c ' 18 nCsts from trces ’ 
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Birds are very numerous,, and many of tlie species are very beautiful. The following 1 

are amongst those most popularly known : — Common wild 
ducks, shovellers, widgeon, common teal, whistling teal, 
merganser, brahminee, and common Indian wild goose, cootes, divers, gulls, shear- 
water, cormorant, large crane, (syrus), stork, green lieron, paddy bird, demoiselle, sand 
piper, sand martin, numerous waders, and web -footed birds of all kinds. Jackdaw, jay, 
magpie, wood-pecker, kingfisher, water wag tail, hoopae, skylark, green and blue pigeon, 
dove, stalling, crows, ravens, sparrow, kite, vulture, osprey, kestrel, sparrow-hawk, eagle, 
black partridge, quail of kinds, snipe, leeke, lapwing and golden plover, peacock, and 
night birds of various kinds. One of the latter is very common, which makes a noise all 
night long, closely resembling the blow of a woodman's hatchet on the trunk of a dry tree. 
Ortulans are very abundant when in season, 


Calcoptcm and Lcpedaptorn. 


Metals, 


In Dinagepore, as in other parts of Bengal, insect life 
is abundant, and of the same type, 

No metals or metalifer ous minerals of any kind are 
found in the District, the soil of which is wholly alluvial, 


There is no scarcity of ordinary trees and tree jungle in Dinagepore, but good timber 

is scarce. The following are amongst the most common of 

Trees. 

the trees : — Burgut, peepul, parlcur, semul (Bombax Heptap- 
hydurn), palm, or tal tree, date palm, betelnut, sirus, bukoin, kudmn, jamin, kuchnar , 
teak, sujwan, bastard sal, (Shorea Robust a) kurzooainee, bughundee, seecoo, goolur, 
sahora, gecul, goomar, ghumbar, badam, scented babool, bael, julpie, or Bengal olive, 
the sacred neem, chumpa, &c. j also the following fruit trees : — cocoamit, maugoe, tamarind, 
byer, custard apple, guava, jack, pomegranate, citron, pmnplenose, pupyah, plantains, &p, 
There is a decided scarcity of good fruit in this District j with the exception of mangoes, 
jack, and plantains, there is none to speak of. Mangoes are neither very abundant nor scarce, 
but plantains abound in every village; there is not a hovel that has not its score of trees. 
The plantain is an article of commerce. The former are not good, and the latter are decided- 
ly bad, being fall of hard black seeds. The only good trees of mangoes and plantains are to 
be found in Mr. Grant’s garden at Dinagepore, 


The marriage of the burgut and peepul is a custom which commonly prevails in this 

District. It is conducted in this wise. A man plants a 

Mamago of tlic burgut and peepul trees. 

burgut, attended with a certain ceremony ; inklue time 
when the burgut manifests symptoms of having taken firm root, he plants a young peepul 
tree close by its side, when the two arc wedded by the performance of tlic usual marriage 
ceremony. In the process of time the burgut encircles the peepul in its close embrace, 
and thus inseparably united, the two may be seen growing gracefully, and as it were out 
of one and. the sajne stem, in all parts of the District. 


The sal is found principally along the course of the Kuroteah River, in Pergunnahs 
„ t . , „ fcl ^ „ Grhoragliat, Kkastaloak, and Surrooppoor, growing in small 

forest patches, called by the Natives rf sal -buns; there 
are also outlying patches found in other Pergunnahs. The trees are stunted in growth, talj. 


G 
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of small girth, and inferior iu quality and size to tliosc found in tlic Ncpaul and Sikliim- 
Terrai. Tlie owners of tlie sal-buns attacli little value to them, in consequence of their distance 
from water carriage and from there being no local demand for timber. 

This most useful of all wood is fortunately most abundant . The Dciigal ryot brings 
Ji imbooo it into use in a variety of ways. ITe thatches his house 

and boa^ and fences* his held with it. The sides of lug 
house and upright posts are of bamboo \ it enters largely into the construction of his r^n- 
cultural instruments j ho keeps his grain, and catches Ills fish in baskets made of bamboo ■ 
carries his produce to market on a bliangy made of bamboo ; las cow is tethered with u 
bamboo peg, and his miua confined in a. bamboo cage. He sleeps on a bamboo mat, he nialcus 
his tazeeahs and idols of bamboo frame- work; and cooks his dinner with it; in short, it is an 
integral part of his existence, and without it lie would be almost helpless. 

There is a great dearth of this useful palm in the Dinagoporo District ; it seems to grtm 
Xai trees. vci> y ^ and I could ascertain no special reason for its 

almost total absence, an absence which, detracts from the 
picturesque appearance of the District as a Province of Pen gal, 

The following remarks arc the result of personal observation during three Held seasons, 
Meteorology andwluitl have gathered from various reliable sources, and 

not the result ol any scientific or accurate instrumental 
observation. 


Climate. 


The climate of Dinagepore, on the whole, is much cooler than that of Calcutta, the 
hot weather docs not set in so early, and thu nights arc 
always cool and pleasant till the end of April , The climate, 

however, is very unhealthy, and is justly hold in great dislike by strangers, including' lien- 

galees on account of its insalubrity. When the 2nd Division, Kovcuuu Survey, was ordered 
tan Buidmn into Dinagepore, many of the oldest mid tat Native l>oiignl„, Karrem, 
tasned, retire, than fen the dangore of so dreaded a climate. In the «... oft KK* .1 

* * tu “' »“7 «" Oittai -vetii* 

' . 1U1 y . ff ° rk at tllB ' ::iluu tulL0 > and almost nil wore sink nml msklv from tk 

2* ,7“ “ 1,8 »-*»■* «*■* TJto rillnscm linto . dolly appem-ante, ,,«! 

many are annually earned off by fee, and chotat. Natives are more llv ft, 

*h anibh, E t7 I>C r'i''!r 1 ‘ " ***** toUtotommotlc of li,i„ B „fil,o Mb, 

“itThtt "■ «*• «— •*-.* 

the 1« 777 f“/ ‘ 1 " i y T fM »'»”*•"» middle of JtareJ,, midi 

- nrijir r f r« - r™- * mi T 

(h’viua' tin of ti, P „„,y, 0 , 10 w 1 at t * lls and, no doubt, aided by tlie 

„ tt , uU L “ ra “ ,L ,“’' *™ rf «t tain, and otta' stagnant 1 nd. of 

.■e„L“ M« dtar7 T" ° m WMch m “ S “ l ™“> «tal.l.m % '«■ *" 

ire tataret mo «u nddton.nl oanso of sadness, „ in ihc . *, 
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marslies, and tanks do not exist to the same extent, the climate is more healthy. The sickly 
season for all parties is in September and October, when very few escape haying fever. 'When 
the Natives sicken they are attended by tlieir own Doctors or Khoobrajes, in whose skill and 
medicines they place great confidence. 


Seasons 


The liot Benson 


The year is best divided into three seasons, the hot, the rainy, and the cold. The hot 

season may he said to commence about the middle of March, 
and to terminate about the end of May. It is ushered in 

by the blowing of strong westerly winds, which prevail until the first showers of rain begin 

to fall in April, or beginning of May. This wind is hot and 
dry, and causes rapid evaporation of the waters of the 

marshes and tanks, and when followed by a light easterly wind, as is often the case, produces 

sickness and fever. It sometimes fills the atmosphere with clouds of dust, and imparts to it 
a lurid appearance, hut it has not always this effect, as the hot westerly winds of Upper India 
have, neither is it so violent, nor so hot, although the heat at this season is often very great. 
The nights, during the first two months of this season, are invariably cool and pleasant; occa- 
sional showers of rain fall towards the end of April, which reduce the temperature of the 
atmosphere, and are refreshing. In hi ay, and immediately before the setting in of the rainy 
season, they become more frequent, and still more refreshing, the weather by this time 
having become very hot, and the nights hot and oppressive. Strong gales from the north- 
east and north-west, accompanied by thunder and lightning, occur at the setting in of the 
rains, which are sometimes very violent. 


The rainy season may he said to have fairly set in by the first week in June. Previous 

to this period the showers have been light, hut now the rain 

The rfiinv sens on. 

falls heavily, and comes from the South and East, and the 
rice cultivation proceeds ; the rivers soon swell, the marshes assume the dimensions of lakes, 
and the country in general is submerged, and impassable to travellers, except to those proceed- 
ing along the high roads, or in boats. The more elevated lands do not long remain submerged, 
for, as the rivers subside, the waters flow back into their channels and are* carried off; but 
many of the low land’s, having no outlets, become vast blieels or marshes, many of which are 
perennial. The average fall of rain during the last three years has been 806 inches. The 
inundations during the same period have been unusually high and lasting, thereby causing 
considerable loss to the crops. The heavy rain ceases about the 1st of October, after which 
date light showers occur, with intervals of clear sunshine, dming which time the atmos- 
phere is steamy, very hot, and oppressive, causing a languor and depression of spirits, which is 
very frequently followed by fever, from which few escape. 


The cold season sets in about the 15tli November, by which time the weather has become 

cool and pleasant. Erom November to the middle of 
Tlie cold season, February, heavy dew falls at night, and heavy mists and fogs 

occur in the morning; tlie latter, however, are soon dispelled by the suAs rays. During the 
above period it is generally sufficiently cold to require a fire and woollen clothing, and the 
poor ryots, who have neither, suffer from the cold. Light variable winds prevail until the 
middle of February, when strong westerly winds begin to blow, and again usher in the hot 
season about the middle of March, 
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M MhMurcl” Fair. 


Annual fairs are very common throughout Dinageporc, and are mostly held in April, 
which ia the season of the year when the agricultural classes 
Fairs and markets. h avo most leisure j this is likewise the season of the year for 

celebrating marriages. The principal fair is that held at 
“ Nekh Muvd/ 5 about 40 miles north-west from Dinagepore, 
It takes its name from a Mussulman saint who is buried there, and at whoso shrino, or a Door. 
ga/ } itis customary to make offerings. The fair takes place about the 10th or 11th of April 
(1st of Bysack), and lasts about a week or ten days. It is principally a cattle fair. The 
number of people who attend this fair fluctuates, from year to year, between 100 and 
300,000. The following is a rough estimate of the numbers of homed cattle, elephants, 
horses, &c., &c., brought to the fair for sale in 18G1 


30.000 oxen. 

3.000 ponies of kinds, 

5 or GOO horses* 

200 elephants of all sizes. 
12 camels. 

1 rhinoceros, 


The oxen come principally from Pumcah and the surrounding Districts, and are bought 
up by agents from Mymensingh, Sylhct, and various other localities. Tho ponies are mostly 
Bliootan hill ponies, brought down by the Bhootoahs. Tho horses all Cnbuls and country 
bred animals from Arrah and that neighbourhood, and even from more distant places, 
Elephants are brought from tho Morutig and Assam ; tho principal purchasers arc the rich 
zemindars of the Dinagepore and neighbouring Districts. Camels arc brought down from the 
North-West, laden with goods ; they are very few in number, and are generally sold to Mus- 
sulmans, who eat them on occasions of great feasting. 


People from all parts of Northern India frequent this fair* Moguls aucl Afghans bring 
dried fruits, embroidered saddlery, daggers, swords, looking-glasses, &c. Soikhs may be seen 
manufacturing combs out of ivory and sandal-wood. Tho hill tribes bring down blankets, 
woaleu cloths, walnuts, musk, ponies, and yffk tails. Tho Ncpaulosc sell Kookrics and cliirotta 
leaf. Large quantities of real and imitation coral beads arc exposed for sale by the Bank- 
er of Dinagepore , much of the latter is bought by tho unsuspecting Bhootoahs, who are 
now growing wisei. Besides the above, there arc English picco goods, brass pots of all sorts 
and sizes, hookas, &c., bo, There seems to be a limited supply of grain for sale, not more 
perhaps than is required for actual consumption on the spot. 


The Magistrate of Dinagepore and Lis assistants attend the fair to keep the peace. 

That next in importance takes place at Gopecnatb, just beyond the southern limit of the 
“CVenaUi” Sto, Dinagepore Survey, in Pcrgmmah KhotLall, District Eograh. 

Tat™ ” w . t , , m M ia . llelcl in ^ OTol, i faring the 'Bengalee festival of " Dhole 
its Dime 01 meit ^ iero “ an >fa^ at Gopccnath, from which the place derives 

is an extensive doth and cattle fair; brass-ware, spicos, drugs, metals, fire,, arc 
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largely dealt in, and resident dealers lay in their annual supply here. European cloth pieces to 
a considerable extent find ready purchasers; lanterns, and Calcutta made umbrellas are also in 
great demand. 

Fairs of minor importance are held at the following places : — Turpinghat on the old 
Kuroteea River, Putturghatta on the Toolseegunga, Hurreeaputhur on the Jubboona, 
at Necmtara, near Dinagepore, at Joykistopoor, near Chintamun, all in the South of the 
District. 


These fairs are very useful and popular, and are attended by numerous itinerant hawkers, 
or “ box-wallas,'” who, proceeding from ftir to fair, dispose of their stock of European wares, 
nic-nacs, &c,, procured in Calcutta. Resident vendors of this description of articles fre- 
quently go the round of the fairs, and realize good profits. 


The village hats, or periodical markets, are held all over Dinagepore in the principal vil- 
^ lages. These also are most useful and numerously attended; 

they wholly take the place of shops , They are held weekly, 
bi-weekly, or bi-monthly, generally in some open spot apart from the village, under the shade 
of Banyan or Peepnl trees, in the afternoon, or towards evening, according to the season of 
the year, Purchases on a small scale are very extensively made, Surplus produce and stores, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, &c., are conveyed to market by the men on Bhangies strung over the 
shoulder ; these are parted with, and market supplies for the week or fortnight laid in by the 
women, who are the house-keepers and always predominate at these gatherings, and are very 
noisy. For articles sold at these markets, see page 83. 

Weights ana Measures. Weights, The standard or pucca bazar weights are as follows : — 


4 Dlians = 1 Ruttee. 
8 Ruttees = 1 Masha. 
12 Mashas := 1 Tolah, 


5 Tolahs = 1 Chittack. 

16 Chifctacks = 1 Seer, 

40 Seers = 1 Maund. 


The Tolah is the standard of measure from which all other weights are derived; it weighs 
ISO Grains Troy Weight, But it must not be supposed that the standard weight is in com- 
mon use; no kind of uniformity of weight prevails within the District. Petty dealers adopt 
such weights as seem to please them most ; gross frauds are thus practised with impunity, from 
the difficulty of detection. 


Without reference to what the weight of the seer may be, the following measurements 
are commonly in use : — 


IS Chittacks == 1 Seer. 

5 Seers = 1 Punsarree. 
8 Punsarrees = 1 Maund. 


H 
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Measures- For the measurement of rice and other grain, the fol- 

lowing are mostly in use 

4 or 5 Seers = 1 Dhoon or Basket, 

20 Dhoons = 1 llees. 

16 Bees 1 Pootec. 

The local weight of a seer in didorent parts of the District is as follows ; — 

In the To m of Dinagcpore 90 to 90 Tolahs, 

In the South of the District = .58 to 00 Do, 

In the North Do =* 90 Do. 

For sugar it is fixed at = 08 Do. 

» rice • Do ts 00 Do. 


Afoneiaiy system. Tk usual monetary system of Bengal 

Dinageporc ; accounts are kept in rupees, annas, and pio, 


prevails in 


3 pie = 1 picc, 

4 picc = l anna- 
16 annas = 1 rupoo, 


eo J a Tf*?* 8, 4, and 2 anna pieces, and copper 

Z e r i° r ThosmnU "caUed^ cowrie” is in common currency in every 
only! ’ iWto0 “ S senerally avc of ™’y value, anti often 3 or 4 cowries 


4 Cowries = 1 Gundah. 
SO Gundahs as 1 Pun, 

4 Puus s 1 Anna. 


Bank of Bengal Notes are lawful tenders. 
troOuced. 


Tho Currency Notes have only now been in- 


6 SU1VGJ ° f the J3int ^ e P ore district was commenced in seaaou 185MS8, by the 
Dis “' • Divisionj Survey, under the supcriutcndenc 

wed an area of wn a «, ^ ’ 4 S ‘ Row * Assistant Revenue Surveyor, who 

Htarn. «, fi S to si “i b“‘' ."*T ““ nM *‘' h ' fl '“ ‘ 

Avenue Snnwm- ’ 2nd Division, under Captain J. L, Slicrwill, Am 

on Bogrnh ml Lm'n’Vr “" ,k '“ tora Portion, of llio Dirtrict boric 
Pojrtl ml Bnnspor. „„ Ftels „„ ^ ^ 
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The 1st Division under the superintendence of the late Mr. J. J. Pemberton, in season 

1859-60, surveyed tlie most northern Pergunnahs — Sal- 
* * barree, D corah, Bargaon, Maldoar, Dehutt, and Noorpoor, 

haying an area of 989 square miles ; and during the past season, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Robert Smart, surveyed the most western portion bordering on the Districts of Pur- 
neali and Maldah, yielding an area of 75 2 square miles, and comprising the Pergunnahs of 
Ivkalara, Mahasan, Japurtoil, Beeheennggur, Soojanuggur, Surohm’-M anltore, Dhonjar, 
Radii abulubpoor, Delwarpoor, Tajpoor, and Behinuggur, 


The correctness of the linear measurements of tlic two Revenue Surveys engaged in these 
Comparison of work with. G* T. S, opeiations lias been proved by comparison with those of the 
data - ' great Trigonometrical Survey of India, the Calcutta Meridion- 

al Series of which passes through this District. The comparisons are shewn in the fol- 
lowing Table, and exhibit results most gratifying to those engaged in these important opera- 
tions. The average error in feet per mile, of direct distance, is shewn to be only 3.16 feet, 
a very small error indeed, when tlie nature of the operations of a Revenue Sunny, and the 
many local and material impediments it lias to contend against, are taken into consideration. 


A. 


Names of G. T Stations. 

Divccl dis- 
tance from 
Revenue 
Survey, 

Direct distance 
fiom Great 
Trigonometrical 
Survey, 

Error of 
Revenue 
Survey. 

Error 

per 

Mile. 

Remahes, 


Feet. 

Feet. 




Cliendoria to Alifcgara 

50018*7 

50012-0 

xG-7 

0-70 

i 


Mivnglnv to Do. 

61444-7 

61477*3 

—33 2 

2 85 



Do, to In dm Naraurpoor 

612G2 7 

61265-4 

—2-7 

0-23 



Do. to Sankrol . . 

53329 5 

53359*7 

—30-2 

2-08 



Indui 1 Nava in poor to Do. 

74138 6 

74230-8 

— 922 

6*55 



Cliendoria to Ramchuriderpoor ... 

G1343 0 

61397*3 

—54*3 

4-G7 


Calcutta Mendi onnl 
' Series . 

Alitgara to Do. 

62033 0 

62972-8 

—39*8 

3‘34 



Do, to Cliundol 

61389 7 

G1410-6 

—20 9 

1-79 



Bnuacluinderpoor to Do. 

54892 3 

54917-5 

25*2 

2-42 



Do. to Dinagepoor (Mr 







1 Grant’s house) ,, 

36935 1 3 

37014-0 

—28-7 

4-09 



Cliundol to Do, 

45141'S 

45157-0 

—15*2 

1-77 

J 


Average where tlie orror 19 plus 

... 



x0.7Q 


Averago where tlie error is minus 




—3-16 
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The latitude and longitude of tlie above stations, with tiio heights above sea level, 
are given below : 


b. 


Names of Stations. 

Latitudo. 

Longitude. 

Height in 
Foot. 

llEMAIWS. 

Ahtgarn. 

1 2/5° 30' 

13"*6 

| 88’ 

24' 

28"' 8 ^ 

i 

131 



Chendoria , . 

„ 4,4, 

S8'7 

}> 

4 2X 

'IS'!) 

151 



Clumdol ... ... 

„ 31 

22*1 

1) 

34 

17*4 

117 



Dbageporo, (Mr . grant’s house) 

„ 30 

32'8 

:i 

<10 

12-1 

... 

! 

Stations of the 
> Onlmill a Memlional 

Indur Uarninpooi* ,,, ... 

5 , 23 

16*8 

it 

33 

3ii*Si 

100 


JMos. 

Mnnglar 

» 20 

10*0 

a 

i)t} 

54*0 

114 



Uatncli nn dorpOoc ... 

» « 

246 

a 

34 

r>8’8 

i 

130 



Sfliikrol ,,, •** ... 

» 17 

20' 5 

a 

21 

43*7 | 

! 123 




The cost of surveying has boon greater per sqnavo mile, l believe, than any other Dis- 
trict of Bengal, being Rupees <H5-13-1 1, but the cost per village, 
Rupees 33-5-1, is not above the average.' — (bet: Table). 


Cost of survey. 


Various circumstances led to tho small areas annually accomplished by kite 2nd Division, 
the principal of which was the diminutive size of the villages in tho South of Lho District. 


The average size for the whole District ia 31 lj acres, or (M-87 square mil os, but those 
, . e ... to the North arc very much larger! whereas the average 

size of those in the southern Perguunahn in only 210 acres, 
or nearly £ of a square mile. The difficult nature of tho country and very great sickness 
during the field operations of the three first years also much retarded tho work. Tn 1857-58 
and 58-59 sickness prevailed to such an extent as almost to disorganize that Establish- 
ment. 


The demarcations of this District were mainly conducted by the Civil ti nperintendent, Mr. 
Demarcations. W. Watcrficld, aided by Mr. J. Browne, Assistant Superin- 

tendent, and assisted by two TJncovenantcd Deputy Collec- 
tors, N. Garstin, Esquire, and W. Davcy, Esquire. Tlic <{ Tftkhuat/ J or preliminary village 
^faps, prepared under their superintendence, stand tho test of tho professional 

survey remarkably well, and reflect great credit upon all parties concerned in their com- 
pilation, 
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The estates in this District are so intermixed and dispersed over tins and the neigh- 
Adjustmcnt of fiscal boundaries un- bouring Districts, as to render the preparation of statements 

deL consideration. of ai « eag 0 f lands belonging to other Districts, intermixed 

with those of Dinagepore, a matter of considerable difficulty] and as the adjustment of in- 
termixed lands and fiscal boundaries is now under consideration; such statements, if fur- 
nished, would be of no value. 

The following statistics of each Pergunnah, it is believed, will be found more useful 

DINAGEPORE DISTRICT, 

Cost op Survey, &c, 


Area of territory considered in this report 
Number of villages do. 

Total cost of professional survey, without contingencies 
Cost per square mile 
Cost per village 

Total cost of professional survey, with contingencies 
Cost per square mile 
Cost per village 

Items of Cost. 


Square miles 

Rs 


4,586 
9,425 
2 0 
2 9 


1,93,392 
42 
20 8 4 
2,10,362 15 6 
45 13 11 
22 5 1 


European Establishment 

... Rs. 

1,10,437 

3 

6 

Native Do. 


79,870 

9 

2 

Guards 

... ... ,, 

3,084 

5 

4 


Total Rs. 

1,03,392 

2 

0 

Mehalwarce calculations ... 

... 

2,717 

4 

2 

Contingencies 

... 

14,253 

9 

4 

Total cost of professional survey, with contingencies. . 

2,10,363 

15 

6 


Annual revenue of Dinagepore District, Its. 19,03,467-4-6. 

Total cost of survey equal to 11 per cent, of annual revenue for one year, 


PEEGUKNAIT JEEAEGrEERPOOPi. 

Portion of M. C, No. 2. 

Area 78429 89 acres=122 , o4 square miles. 

No. of villages 274. 

No. of inhabitants 30,200. 

The greater portion of this pergunnah, lying to the East of the Attrai River, belongs to 
the Bograh District. The principal Town is Dor ala, which possesses a good bazar and granary 
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on the banks of the Attrai River, and is commonly known aa Seebgunge, The country u 
flat and open ; is traversed by the Attrai from North to South ; is bounded to the East, South, 
and West by the District of Rajsliahye. There is no road of any consequence, except a fair- 
weather one, leading from Seebpoor to Dinageporc. There are several largo bheols in this per- 
gunnab, and the following villages have periodical markets ; — Allipoor, Chan das, Ootturgram, 
Chuck Doree, Paharpoor, Srccrampoor, Hosainpoor, Moheshbatliarij andMahadebpoor ; at the 
latter place there is a Police Chokey, also a Thannah at Putneetullah, and a Moonsiffee 
at Nogeepoor. The staple produce is rice- 


PERGUNNAII PUTTE Y JUNG POOR, 

Pojition' or M, C. No. G, 

Area 60303*67 acres =94’25 square miles. 

Villages 403, 

Inhabitants 44,500. 

The whole of this porgunnah belongs to Bograh, The capital is Baloobhara, on the 
Jubboona River. It is bounded by Porgunnah KhuttalO the south-east; and by District 
Rajshahye to the south-west. It is traversed by tho Jubboona and Toolsccgunga Rivers 
from north to south ; the country is low and swampy, bears a jungly appenrnn.ee, and is covered 
with numerous tanks, ditches, nullahs, and swamps. The latter are frequented by herds of 
buffalo, wild pigs, and flocks of wild fowl. Those of note arc tho “ Chubroo’' and ,f Hastar” 
bheels. It is subject to inundation; tho villages aro very small, and averago only .j of a mile 
square; the want of communication between the villages is groat. There is a good rein road 
along the Jubboona, passing through Buddulgachec and one or two others. The northern 
portion is particularly jungly, and infested by tigers. There arc grain marts at Bnddulgachce, 
Baloobhara, and Huzumtpoor on the Jubboona, and there is a Thannah at tho formor place. 
The inhabitants are very timid. The staple is rice ; sugarcane and gfinjah are also extensively 
cultivated, The latter is tho common hemp, or " Cannabis Sativa ," from tho dried leaves of 
which the natives extract an intoxicating liquor called "Bhang" which i B sold in tho 
Rampore Bauleali, Bograh, and Calcutta markets. Tho dried flowers, called " Gfmjfth,” are 
mixed with tobacco and smoked, and form an intoxicating drug. A juice is obtained from 
the green leaf, called “ Subzee, 11 and is used by confectioners in making sweetmeats, 

The fish of the Toolseogunga. are of a reputed good quality, 
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PERGUNNAH MOSEEDAI. 


Portion op M. C. No. 2. 

Area 44492*14 acres = 69i square miles. 

0 

Villages 199. 

Inhabitants 22 ; 000. 

Capital Town, Chunchun Moseedah. 

This pergunnah is situated to the north of J ehangeerpoor ; the south-west corner abuts 
on Rajshahye District; it is traversed from north to south by the Attrai River. The country 
generally is open and flat, the northern portion is more jungly ; there arc several large bkeels, 
and several fair-weather cart roads connecting the principal villages. The staple is ricej and 
there are grain marts at Chunchun Moseedah,, and Chain Moseedah on the Attrai. The follow- 
ing villages have Mts or markets: — Gopalpoor, Hosainpoor, Seehpoor ; Mudreskohun, Cliun- 
chun Moseedah; and Ckala Moseedah, The villages are very small. 


PE1GUHHAIH TOOSTRL. 

Portion of M. C, No. 1, 

Area 105389*25 acres =164*67 square miles. 

Villages 286. 

Inhabitants 31,400. 

Capital Town ; Neetpoor. 

This is the most south-western pergunnah of Dinagepore ; it is bounded by the Maldah 
District to the west; it abuts on Pergunnah Chowrah and Rajshahye District to the south- 
east, The Darjeeling high road traverses it from north to south; and a cart road from 
Rungpore to Maldah passes through it from east to west. It is an open, rice producing 
country, covered with large patches of grass, bkeels, and jungle on the Maldah boundary* 
The following villages have periodical markets : Hurreepoor, Poorshah, Dashnuggur, Ghatnug- 
gur, Soponar, Tetoleeah and Nisehindeepoor ; at the three last-named there are Police 
ChokeyS; and a Thannah at Poorshah on the high road ; also a G, T. S, Station at Kishnagur. 
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PERGUNNAH CIIOWRAII. 
Portion of M. C. No* 1. 


Area 18421*24 acres = 28 78 square miles. 

9 

Villages 81, 

Inhabitants 8,800, 

Principal Village., Kusba Chowrah, 

This is a small pergunnah in the south-westoru extremity of the District; it is nearly 
surrounded by the Eajshahyc District, and is in two distinct portions, and a little to the east 
of the Darjeeling road. It is an open, flat, rice producing country, A carl road leading to 
Neetpoor traverses the southern portion. There arc a great many tanks. The market 
villages are ICusbah Chowrah and 13 orogam* 


PEItGUmir KOllDOIIO. 

M. C. No- 3 & roimoN or M, C, No. 4, 

Ai’ea 186731*40 acres =213*64 square miles. 

Villages 395, 

Inhabitants 43/100, 

Principal Town, ICusba Kordoho. 

• This pergunuah is partly bounded to the West by the District of Maldali. The country 
is open, and abounds in rice cultivation. The Darjeeling high road passes through it from 
■North- to South) the Attrai River traverses the north-eastern comer, Tanks aro ray 
numerous; the villages are very small, and the following have markets :-Bujmh Pookurco, 
K / doho > Budunpoor, Bhftbancepoor, Kakna, mid MtuEutii; Aichora is a 
,^'am mart on the Attrai. There is a Dak Bungalow at Luslikurhaut, and a 0. T. S. at 
i i a ^° ^ atc ^ es °A exist towards the Malda boundary, inul a largo marsh, 
Ilivei I)00bal BhC0 ; 111 tl,e Smth ' gives ri8e 10 a wdWii Which falls into tho IWnababali 
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PERGUNNAH KHOP.AIL, 

Portion - op M. C. No. 4 


Area 12141*01 acres = 18*97 square miles. 


Villages 59. 

Inhabitants 6,000. 

The only villages of any note in this small pergunnah arc Kliorail and Mullickpoor, 
The country is open and Hat, and produces rice. It is bounded on the North-east corner 
by the Attrai River ; to the South by Pergunnah Suntosh ; and to the West hy Pergunnah 
Kordolio. Tanks are very numerous; to the westward is a blieelj called Kusee gong, which 
contains good drinking water and fish. The villages are very small. 


PEftGUNNAH SUNTOSH. 

M. C. No. 5 & a portion op M. C. No. 4 . 

Area 262972*00 acres =41 0*89 square miles, 

Villages 1,232, 

Inhabitants 133,000. 

The principal towns are Pateeram and Ramchunderpoor . 

Suntosh is the most extensive and important pergunnah in the southern half of Dinage- 
pore. It is a large rice producing tract of country, flat and low; it is divided into two almost 
equal parts by the Attrai River, which flows through it from North to South; it is also traversed 
in the same direction by the Koolkhooleea Kharree. The soil is hard, friable, and sandy, and 
produces good nee during the rains, it is subject to partial inundation. Jungle to a consider- 
able extent exists along the banks of the Attrai, and in some other parts there are several 
large b heels. The two principal ones are the ff Crootrah” and the <f Grhooksee f 3 tlie latter is on 
the nullah of that name ; both jungle and blieels arc infested hy tigers, leopards, buffaloes, 
and wild hog ; tlie two former commit great havoc amongst the homed cattle, and the two 
latter amongst the rice and sugarcane cultivation. The villages are invariably surrounded 
and protected by low tree jungle, bamboos, grass ; and plantains, and sometimes by tall trees. 
Tanks and ditches are very abundant, and the country is much cut up and disfigured by 
them, and by small water-cuts and nullahs. 

K 
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A good district road runs between the villages of Patccram and Putncctullali along 
the Attrai ; there are other fair-weather roads connecting the principal villages, The staple 
is rice, and the following are also cultivated, namely, sugarcane, oil seed, barley, onions, 
tobacco, potatoes, M, and small pulses, &c, 

The principal granaries on the Attrai arc as follows • Patccram, Muddongunge, Puglee- 
bundiu’, Balooghat, Rungmulteca, Nujccbpoor, or Putncctullali; at Patccram and Putnec- 
tnllah there are Thannahs, and at the latter place a MoonsilTa Court. The following are 
the principal villages having markets : — It amdchp o or , II hour, Bissonathpoor, Muglispoor, 
Dewar, Nazirpoor, Dolan, Ramchundcrpoor, Kashccpoor, Bliatgram, Oodoysccrec, Farsi- 
para, Simkurpoor, Patce, Aolcc, Aranugguv, Putncctullah, Golimi, Daehair Kismut, Bliatra, 
Mamoodpoor, Futiehpoor, Debeepoor, Ealooporu, Pat Kolia, &c. 

The southernmost portion of this porgiuiuah, comprising 07 villages, is under the fis- 
cal and judicial jurisdiction of Bograh. 


PERGUIfNAII SAGOONAn. 

Portion or M. C, No. B, 

Area 53339*30 acres =83*19 square miles. 

Villages 344, 

Inhabitants 37,000. 

Capital, Jumalgunge Boozoorg. 

This is one of those pergunnahs which were transferred to Bograh in 1851, and now 
belongs to that District. It is an oblong tract of country, stretching North and South; 
its eastern boundary Mows the course of the Jubooim River for n considerable extent, 
and that of the Soolfee IChaoree to the West. It is traversed from North to South by the 
Cheeree River. The country is very jungly, overrun by dense tree forest and grass jungle. 
There is a large blicel near Miingulbarrcc, and several others ; tigers, pufialoos, and wild pigs 
are very abundant, and destructive. Almost the whole pergunnah is composed of Poollcc 
land, which, in a great measure, accounts for the excessive amount of dense jungle and 
other waste land, Jungle springs up with amazing rapidity. 

Government possess several klias mehals, which comprise a largo portion of this per- 
gunnah, and are farmer! by G, it, Payter, Esquire, who has a handsome double- storied house 
at Jaypoor, on the Juboona River— (see “lchas mehals," page 15.) Good roads intersect this 
jungly tract in all directions, all of which were made by the late Mr, J. W. Payter, the 
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former Izaradar of tlie ldias mehals, or "by the present incumbent. They communicate with the 
Thanuahs of Budulgachee and Lall Bazar, and connect the periodical markets of Mungul- 
harree and Jumal gunge Boozoorg. The latter place is the chief town of the pergunnah, is 
situated on the Juboona River, and is the residence of Ramclmnder Saha, who possesses several 
brick and mortar houses, keeps a number of elephants, and is reputed to be a wealthy man. 
Jumalgnngc is a substantial Bengal village. Besides the foregoing, the following villages 
have hats, — Doorgadoho, Mullaipoor, and Jaypoor. Indigo was formerly made at Jaypoor. 
Both ff 0use JJ and “Buddai” rice is cultivated ; sugarcane, surcha, and other oil seeds, 
onions, dalls of kinds, barley, oats, and potatoes are also freely raised. Sugarcane and 
cotton are not so extensively cultivated as formerly, (see page 40, under the head (t sugar- 
cane^ ). The number of tanks is less than in other parts of the southern half of the District. 

Several Dangali families, introduced by the late Mr. J. W. Payter, are squatted in the 
jungly parts of this Pergunnah. They are good cultivators, and very useful in keeping 
down the number of wild pigs. 


PEEGRKMH KMGOEE. 

Portion or M. C. No. 8. 

Area 69580*32 = 108*72 square miles. 

Villages 290. 

Inhabitants 31,900. 

The Capital is Komarpoor Oorf, or Ilillee, on the Juboona. 

This is likewise one of the Dinagepore Pergunnahs transferred to Bograh in 1851, It is 
bounded on tlie North by Pergunnah Surhutta ; to the East and South by Pergunnahs Grhora- 
ghat and Poladassee ; and to the West by Sugoonah. Tlie Toolseegiinga EiVcr runs through 
it from North to South. It is a fiat country, rather open, but there is no deficiency of 
jungle, grass patches, and marshes in different localities. That portion to the West of the 
Juboona River is decidedly jungly, and unlike the rest of the pergunnah. The Bograh 
high Toad, passable for carts at all seasons, passes through it from North to South, Branch 
roads lead to Glioraghat on the ICurooteea River, and from Lall Bazar to Jaypoor. Mr. G. R. 
Payter, who is an influential landholder in this pergunnah also, has a dwelling-house and 
cutcherry at Baugjannah on the Juboona and Bograh high road. This village was for- 
merly a place of some consequence. There is a dense jungle immediately in its vicinity, which 
contains several fine temples, and the ruins of others, and numerous well built burnt brick 
houses, (some in a good state of preservation), the residences of its former inhabitants; also 
many fine tanks, some overgrown with aquatic weeds and jungle, now the resort of tigers. 
There are likewise the ruins of an indigo factory. Ilillee is a large grain mart on the 
Juboona, it lias also a market, bazar, and Police Chowkcy, There is a Moonsiffee at 
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Articles offered for sale at ft h&fc. 


Dwn-dumma, which is also a grain depot and has a market. In former days, the late East 
India Company had an agency at Dum-dumma, for tlio purchase of cloth manufactured in 
this neighbourhood, and there was a Post Office at Braygungo, whero the ruins of an indigo 
factory now exists, AtLall Bazar, there is a Police Tliannah under tlic Bograli Magistracy. 
The following villages have hats. Shampoxc, Bclamlcc, Kandurlee, Ilicluncc, Baugjamiah, and 

Pauchhcehcc. The following articles were offered for sale at 
the latter market in March I860, namely, cows, goats, fowls, 
eggs, pigeons, fish, rice, dlian, parched rice, potatoes about the size of marbles, sweet 
potatoes, beans (soma), parched beans, unrefined sugar, sugarcane, bpiujalls, chillies, 
(red pepper), huldee or turmeric, plnintains, pawn leaves, betoluuta, spices, sweetmeats, 
mudruk (un intoxicating drink), tobacco leaf, skull caps, combs, brushes, tools, native 
jewellery, shoes, flour, liandcey, and other water vessels and water pots, canes, bamboos, 
glass bead necklaces and bracelets, bamboo mat baskets for holding grain, baskets of 
sorts, tans made of the leaf of the palm tree, bamboo mats, raw silk from Palmer Christie 
silk-worm, playthings, bridal ornaments, and votive offerings made of sohih, Hookahs made 
of encoanuts, ganjali, intoxicating drug for smoking, knives, soap, wax, brass and iron 
pots and pans, oil of kinds, empty bottles of sorts, lead, dally, pulses, cotton (raw state), 
pumpkins, milk, curds ghee, clmnam, wheat. Also the following articles of import : — salt, 
eocoanuts, pictures, books, looking-glasses, long stockings, cotton piece goods, fishing 
lines and hooks, paper, pons, needles, thread, string, tape, pins, and lucifor matches. 
The Pauchbecbcc is larger than the generality of the village huts. 


PEMOHHAH TOLADASSEE. 

PoimoN or M. C, No. 8, 

Area 111737’00= 174*50 square miles. 

Villages 465. 

Inhabitants ,50,800, 

Capital is Kaslxba Kiaraut, on the Bograli high road. 

About onc-Iialf of this large tract, which is composed of portions of several pergunnahsj 
belongs to Bograli. The eastern portion belongs to JDinagoporo. Groat confusion exists in 
the Fiscal and Magisterial Boundaries. Pcrgnnnah Kanjorc lias boon transform! entirely to 
Bograli, whilst portions of Poladasseo, a pcrgnnnah much nearer to Bograli, remain under the 
jurisdiction of Dinagepore ; but the final settlement of these pergnunahs is uudor consideration* 

This tract is bounded to the East by the Kurooteea River; to the South by three Bograli 
Psrgiumahs; and to the West by Perguunalis Futteyjungpoor, Sugoonali, and Kangoro- The 


* ^ now boon tnuBfircred to District Bogmb,— Jnauuy, 181 ) 3 , 
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Bograli highroad crosses the south-western corner, and there are other fair-weather roads ; hut, 
on the whole, there is a great deficiency of communication between villages. It is a large, 
fiat 3 open country, in which rice is abundantly produced; it is a good deal cut up by tanks, 
ditches, and marshes ; some of the latter are of considerable dimensions, and are frequented 
by herds of wild buffaloes, which cause great destruction to the sugarcane and rice crops. It 
is traversed from North to South by the Toolseegunga, and a branch of that river, on the 
banks of which tigers are abundant. The following villages possess periodical markets : — 
Sirhuttec, Kristanuggnr, Hatashur, Pancetullah, Daridoho, Sureerhat, Etakkolarhat, &c. 
There is a Bograli Police Thannah at Kusba Kismut, called Khet Loll. 


PERGUHHAH KUDEABUTTEE. 

Portion of M. C, No. 7. 

Area 16374*35 acres =25*58 square miles. 

Villages 66. 

Inhabitants 7,000. 

Principal Town, Huzrutpoor. 

This is a small tract bordering* on the District of Maldah, following the course of the 
Tangun Paver to the West, and traversed by the Poor nab aba River from North to South. It 
is low and marshy, much cut up by small ldialls ; there are many tanks ; and it is considered 
very unhealthy. The largest bheel is to the South, and called tc Chukdlia^ bheel. Rice is the 
staple ; the early rice called u Boro Dhan ;j is obtained from the beds of the marshes and 
ldialls at the commencement of the rains. There is a market at Huzrutpoor and another 
at Beesrole. Basorea is a place of some note. It is subject to inundation during the rains. 
Some of the villages are moderately large. 


PEBGTJKEAH DEBIKOTE. 

Portion of M. C, No. 7. 

Area 26523*73 acres = 41*44 square miles. 

Villages 76. 

Inhabitants 8,200. 

Tbe chief Town is Dum-Dumma, on the Poornababa River. 

This is a small pergunnah, situated to the North of the foregoing one, its south-east 
corner abuts on Maldah District. It is full of swamps and nullahs; there are several large 
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marshes in it, the principal of which are the “ Man/ 1 ' the ff Scekla/ 7 the 'GTooreopoor/' and the 
« Kootamace f it is very unhealthy in consequence of all these marshes anti low ground. u Bora 
Dhan JJ is cultivated in the swamps, as they dry up in M arch and April The Pooranababa runs 
through it from North to South, and the Tan gun lliver forms the boundary for a few miles 
along the south-west comer, which corner is also traversed by the Maldah high road. There 
is an old Fort at Dum-Dum ma, which contains Gungaram Thaunah; and thero is a G, T. S. 
Station at Indurnarainpoor. There are two largo tanks near Dum-Dumma, called ff DIml 
Dhiggeo” and (t Kali Dhiggee.” Places having markets arc Gungaram poor and Sibpoor • the 
latter has a grain mart on the Tangun, Belharrec and Joypoor arc also places of note; the 
villages are moderately largo, and the country is much inundated during the rains. 


PEEGUMAII SUSBEM. 
Portion of M, C. No* 7. 


Area 52488’ 50 acres = 82*01 square miles, 
Villages 168. 

Inhabitants 17,000. 


Capital Town, Tara, a Grain mart, on tho Attrai. 

This is a fine, open, rice producing pergunnah, situated nearly in the centre of tho Dis- 
trict. The Attrai runs through it near its nortli-caatorn boundary, and the Pooranababa 
traverses the western portion of it j the Darjeeling high road passes from North to South through 
its centre, and a District road loading to the Town of Dum-Dumma, and running parallel with 
the Pooranababa, traverses the western portion. Bordering on Pergunnah Dcbilcote is a large 
bheel, called Pataco ; there are a vast number of tanks, and a very lino one at Pransaugor. 
The villages average half a square mile. The village sites arc well scoured in thickest of trees, 
ow jungle, bamboos, grass, and plantains. Some of tho principal places are RathalcoMt 
and ICatatoir on the Pooranababa River, and Bantara on tho Attrai. Tho following villages 
ave markets ICatatoir, Mahoor, Kismut Uday, Chaloon, Tara, and Takroonhdt, 


PERGUMAII MALIG0NG. 
Portion op M. C. No. 12. 
Area 31592'76 acres—49’36 square miles. 

Villages 156. 


Inhabitants 17,000. 
Principal Town is Mahipal, 


* “5, to ““ a “ W “* ]y * ho The sontli-mt 

.tat. oa M,M,h. The Maldah high ™d fcraell Ulc j, pr , llol t0 
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Tan gun ; the southern portion is fiat and open, the northern jungly and grassy, and coTered 
with swamps. Tanks are very numerous, and some contain alligators, The staple is rice, 
sugarcane, oil seeds, tobacco, potatoes; dalls, fee., are also cultivated, 

There is a Moonsiflee at Sahut. 

The following villages have periodical markets Boro Hat and Eantabarree. 

The former Rajah of Maligong had his residence at Mahissal, where there is an 
extensive tank, but the whole place is now a dense jungle. 


PERGUNNAH S00LTANP00R. 

Portion op M. C. No. 9. 

Area 62740*22 acres =9 8’ 03 square miles, 

Villages 320. 

Inhabitants 3(5,000. 

The principal town in this tract is Berampoor, a large grain mart on the Juboona, 

This pergunnah is a flat and rather open country, but there is no scarcity of jungle, tanks, 
bheels, or water-courses. The high road to Bograh passes through the whole extent from 
North to South, and it is traversed in different directions by the thannah road, leading from 
Nowabgunge to Dinagepore, and that connecting theTliannahs of Chintamun and Pateeram 
in the adjoining Pergunnah of Suntosh. The Cliiree, Ghooksee, Koolkooleea, and Juboona 
Rivers all traverse it from North to South, and other minou streams exist. Some of the 
principal bheels arc called the Kaleedooh to the North, and the Kochna, J) (i Jlana/’ to the 
South. The following villages have markets Mirzapoor, Khata, Borar, Ketra, Jote Banee, 
Berampoor, Batool, and Kantlah; the latter is a grain mart on the Juboona. This tract 
is subject to inundation from the Juboona during the rains, Rice is the staple product. 
The following are also sparingly cultivated sugarcane, oil seeds, dalls, potatoes, onions, pawn 
leaf, tobacco, vetches, &c. Native cloth is made at Batool. 

The Government possess some khas metals in this pergunnah, which are farmed by 
G. R. Pay ter, Esq., who has a cutcherry and country residence at Sontapeer, or Basanto Chuck, 
on the Bogra high road, ou the banks of the Juboona. 
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PBEGUNBAn GTLLAIIBAERM. 

Portion of M. C, No, 9. 

Area 63708'63 acres =99‘54 square miles. 

Villages 267. 

Inhabitants 29,500. 

The Capital is the grain mart of Sumjheca, on the Attrai River, whore there is also a 
Police Thannah and a Native Judge's Court, or Moonsilfco. 

This is a large, open, flat, and. fertile tract producing much rice. It is hounded to the 
North and East by the Pergunnahs of Dcorah and Surrooppoor; to the South by Sooltanpoor 
and Suntosh ; and to the West hy the Attrai River ; the Bograh high road enters the north-west 
corner at Sumjhoea, and traverses it diagonally to Chiutammi in the south-east comer. The 
Patecram thannah road also passes through it j it is well watered by the Attrai, Juboona 
and Echamuttco Rivers, and is subject to inundation during the rains. It is, however less 
swampy, and there arc fewer ditches and tanks, and is less jungly than any other pcrgunnnh 
in southern Dinagepore, and better cultivated. It is very highly assessed. Some of the 
principal places are Soojapoor and Moolditorpoor, on the Juboona ; the former of which is the 
residence of many Zemindars ; and Radhikapoor and Jalchccrpoor on the liigh road. There is a 
thannah at Dowlutpoor, or Chintamuu as it is now more commonly called; it is a new place, 
and situated on the Bograh high road. Thcro arc periodical markets hold at the following 
places Gobindgunge, Khyrabarree, Burhea Hitt, Shomakcronnggnr, Pnlccergungc, Gunga 
persand, Mooksoodpoor, Chuck Enacetpoor, Ramanuud, Rugoonathgnnge, Borahutta, 
Jnloshoree, Malidanga Hilt (or Cliintamun) , Russoolpoor, Itooroolfliuiga, &o. At Gobindgunge 
there is a granary or golali* 

Natiyo cloth is made at Borahuto, ancl mins of an Indigo .Factory exist at Enacetpoor, 
y Besides lice, sugarcane, surcli&j dalls, onionsj tobacco, &c, 3 arc sparingly produced. 

There arc several Government khas mchals in this pergunnah, also farmed by 
G. R, Payter, Esq. Annual fans are held at Fukoergunge on the Attrai, and at Joyldstoo- 
poor, near Chintamun, as one of the Government khas mchals, and instituted by Mr. Payter. 
Both are held in April; at the latter considerable purchases of cattle, cloth, and other com- 
modities take placCj and it is numerously attended. 
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pemusmh s i'rhutta. 

Portion or M. C. No. 9. 

Area 51877'98 acres = 81'60 square miles. 

Villages 233. 

Inhabitants 25,900. 

The principal place in this pergunnah is Turpunghat, situated on. the old Kurooteea River. 

It is hounded to the North by Pergunnah Surrooppoor ; South by Kangore ; "West by 
Sooltanpoor, and the Eastern boundary follows the course of the Harina River, which is the 
name given to the northern portion of the Toolseegunga. It is flat and open, but many 
patches of tree and thorn jungle exist, also a few "Salbuns,” or small forests of bastard 
sal trees . It is traversed by the Badr River ; and there are several large bheels in the vicinity 
of Turpunghat; the “Ansoolar,” “Boronee,” and "Kooreear” are amongst the largest. 
There is a Police Thannah, Abkarree Moonsiffee, and Deputy Magistrate's Court-house 
at N awabgunge, in the extreme North of tire pergunnah, on the old Kurooteea. In former 
days there existed a Government Opium Factory at Daoodpoor, two miles south-east 
from the Thannah; also a fine bazar; but both are now in ruins; it is still, however, of 
some note, as being the place of residence of some influential Zemindars who have their 
offices there. The place is overgrown with dense thorn and tangled jungle, and, being situated 
on high ground, is a favourite resort of tigers during the rains, who, at that season of the 
year, occasionally cut of the communication between Turpunghat and the Thannah. Other 
places of note arc Choscckai and Bijun, and those having markets are Nawabgunge, Bijun, 
Banninshar, Atta Diggee, Digshun, Daoodpoor, &c. An annual fair is held at Turpunghat 
in April, and called “ Baroone ;” it lasts 15 days, and is attended by 4 or 5,000 persons. The 
district road leading from Chintamun Thannah to Ghoraghat runs through this pergunnah, 
and is partially traversed by that from Hubra to Daoodpoor. It is subject to inundation. 

The staple product, as usual, is rice ; and sugarcane, tobacco, snreha, dalls, fee., are also 
produced. 


PERGUNNAH KHASTALOOIt. 

Portion or M. C. No, 9. 

Area 5970D05 acres=93'28 square miles. 

Villages 294. 

Inhabitants 32,000. 

Capital Town is Ghoraghat, on the Kurooteea River. 

This tract contains portions of Pergunnah Ghoraghat, as well as of several others ; it is 
bounded to the East by the Hungpore District, from wluoh it is divided by the Kurooteea 

M 
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Baybt ; it is much cut up and intersected by rivers and khalls, The Mora, a branch of the Kiu'oo- 
teea River, flows through it from North to South. A largo tract of sfl.1 and other tree jungle, 
dense and impenetrable, runs a few miles from the Kurootcoa, and parallel with it nearly the 
whole length of the pergunnah, and is infested by tigers, leopards, wild buffalo, hog, deer, 
and peacocks, all of which are very destructive. 

The staple is rice, but a good deal of the country being the Poollcc land, potatoes, sugar, 
cane, tobacco, oil seeds, pawn, clalls, and such like, are freely cultivated. Villages having 
hats are Bulgarree, Bhadooriya, Raneegunge, and Ghoraghat \ the latter place is the only one 
in the whole southern part of Dinageporc that can ho called a Town. It has one good street 
of Bunneahri and other dealers' shops. There arc a few substantially constructed houses made 
of brick mortar, but the others arc mere Bengal huts, with the walla made of bamboo 
and grass bundles, in the usual hog-back style of the Dinageporc ryot. There is a Police 
Thanuah at this place, and a cart road leading to Dinageporc vid Dado or oca. There are 
large tracts of waste land in the vicinity of the town, which are said to have formed the 
site of a military cantonment, with Ghoraghat for tlio head quarters, in the days when 
Gour was the scat of Government in Bengal. 

A portion of this tract is under the Magistracy of Rungpore, in the Thannah of 
Raneegunge. 


PESGUNKAHS BABtTOOOIl AO GUO It AG HAT. 

Portion of M, C. No. 8. 


Area 36844*57 acres = 57*57 square miles, 


Villages 172. 

Inhabitants 18,000. 

The principal place in this tract is Pukccrgungo, on the Kurootcoa River. 

The course of the Kurooteea River forms the eastern boundary, and divides it from 
Pergiumah Mookhterpoor. A cart road leading from Ghoraghat to .llogra enters the northern 
lrm.it, and traverses it throughout its entire length. The southern portion, is open, flat, and 
well cultivated; the northern is more jungly, more particularly along the Kurootcoa, where 
there are some large patches of dense tree and thorn jungle full of tigers, leopards, wild 
n a ocs, anc hog. There arc hkts at the following Tillages : — Chapurev II fit, Fukeergunge, 
vam ya Ht. The lands are much intermixed, there being portions of a dozen per- 
gunnahs m this tract. Pace is the staple produce ; sugarcane, oil seeds, small pulses, &c., are 
sparingly cultivated as usual, and the country is liable to inundation, This entire tract has 
recently been transferred to the Bograli District. 
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PEEGUNKAH SUEE00PP00E. 

Portion of M. C. No. 10. 

Area 138345*88 acres — 216*16 square miles. 

Villages 239. 

Inhabitants 26,000. 

Habra is the principal place. 

This is a long narrow tract; runing North and South, about 30 miles in length, bounded to 
the Eastward by the Kurooteca Eiver, which is here an insignificant, slow, and tortuous stream, 
and divides this pergunnah from Eungpoor district, and has the appearance of having silted 
up of late years. This tract is very much intersected by water-cuts, dry nullahs, and small 
streams. There are several outlying patches of bastard sal trees ; jungle exists in the extreme 
South nearNawahgunge, and towards the North in the vicinity of Bagchum, which is infested 
with tigers, At the former place some of these animals are said to be man-eaters. Leopards, 
wild buffaloes, and boars are found in the bhcels and jungle, and are very destructive. The 
Eungpoor road runs across it from East to West, and a fail 1 -weather cart road from Jessai, on 
the Juboona, passes through Habra and leads to Nawabgunge Thaimah. 

Clumps of fine bamboos are everywhere to he seen. I have nowhere seen finer ones of 
the sort. Eicc is the staple, but the following are also freely cultivated — sugarcaue, ginger, 
turmeric, oil seeds, hemp, pat, tobacco, pawn leaf, and onions. 

Habra is a large grain mart situated on the small river named Tillai, which falls into 
the Juboona near Basoodebpoor. There is also a Police Thannah here. The following 
villages have markets Hubra, Baugcliurra, Mungulharree, Jessai, and Phoolbarrce. There 
are many ruins of Indigo Eaotories in this tract, more particularly along the Mose, Kuiootcea, 
and Juboona Eivers. 


PEEGBNHAH FAEJRAH, 

M. C. No. 11. 

Area 89596*74 acres = 139*99 square miles. 

Villages 188. 

Inhabitants 20,500. 

The principal place in this pergunnah is Jaygunge, on the Upper Attrai Eiver, here 
called Teesta. 

This also is a long narrow tract, hounded to the North by the large Pergunnah of Sal 
barren; East by District Eungpoor; South by Pergunnahs Surrooppoor, Deora, and Bejoynuggur; 
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and West by Pergunnah Noorpoor. The Teesta River enters its northern boundary and, after 
traversing it a long way South, bifurcates on the south-western boundary, and loses its name; 
the eastern branch becomes the Attrai, and the western branch the Dliapa, until its confluence 
with the Pooranababa. The Juboona also enters its north-eastern a * d ^ougli 

it in a southerly direction, This pergunnah is full of klialla and half died up beds of large 
rivers Eice is extensively cultivated in the low flat lands, also m the old beds of nvers, but 
the land being higher than it is to the South of the district, the following are also freely 
raised on the Poollee land-sugarcane, tobacco, onions, potatoes, pfi-t, sun, ginger, tumeric, 
oil seeds, gram, pawn leaf, dalls, and vetches, of which gmger, turmeric, sugar, onions, and 
pit are exported. Bamboos are very abundant and luxuriant in growth. The villages, on an 
average are nearly a square mile ; the horned cattle- and goats are of a less diminutive size 
than in the southern pergunnahs. There are also fewer tanks. The following pianos have 
periodical markets:— Khunsaman Bundui, Jliurbarrco, Rhooscc, Bmdaldiorrcc, Jayjungc, and 
Gobindpoor;. the three first of which, and Jaygunge, have grain marts. 


PEEGUHBAH BAJITPOOR 
Portion or M, C, No. 13L 

Area 76954*01 acres =120*24 square miles. 


Villages 270. 

Inhabitants 29; 200. 

The chief towns in this Pergunnah are Chowsa Kismut, Futtchporc, and Ruttunnair, 

This large tract is situated to the West of the Town of Dinagcporo, and its eastern 
boundary follows the course of the Toollai, and that of the Scraimittoe to the West, Tlie 
Tan gun River flows through the centre of it, from North to South, and the south-eastern 
portion is traversed by the Maldah high road, The soil is sandy, and the country low, and 
during the rams becomes mostly inundated. The Tangun River mm through a stiff yellow 
clay, and has a narrow and deep bed. During tlie rains it is navigable for boats of tlio hugest 
size, and for eight months of the year for boats of 100 mauuds, and at all times for small boats 
and canoes. There is a Police Thannah on the western bank of the SeraniuWcc, from which 
a good fair-weather road leads to Dinagepore, Rico is the staple product in tlio bed of the 
Seramuttee River ; cr Boro Dhan JJ is extensively sown ; oil seeds, sugarcane, and gram, are also 
sparingly cultivated. 

The inhabitants are less timid than those in the South, and the watchmen of villages act 
willingly as guides. Leopards and pigs are the only wild animals of any moment, The 
G-. T, S. Stations of Chandol and Ahatgara occur within this tract, and that of llamclmnder- 
poor on its north-eastern limit. Villages having markets arc as follows ; — Karunjeo, Pance- 
s ala, and Chowsa Kisnmt, on the Tangun ; Poongaon, Dhanltail, and Ruttunnair, 
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PEBGTJEHAH BEE JOYEUGGEE- 

PoitTION 05 M. C. No, 12. 

Area 119550*55 acres = 1 86 *80 square miles. 

Villages 392. 

Inhabitants 43,300. 

Tlio Capital is tlie Town of Dinagepore, on the left bank of the Pooranababa Elver, 
the statistics of which are given at page 8, 

This pergunnah is situated in the centre of the district; it is bounded to the East by the 
Attrai Elver, to the West by the Toollai nullah, The Darjeeling high road traverses its whole 
extent from North to South. Raised earthen roads diverge from the town and Civil Station 
and lead to Rungpore, Bograh, Maldah, and Purneah. The country is mostly inundated dining 
the rains, hut the sites of the native town and Civil Station, on the banks of the Pooranababa, 
are high, and above inundation mark. The soil is hard, friable, and sandy, and produces a 
richer crop of rice than that of any other pergunnah in Dinagepore. It is almost entirely 
owned by the Eajali of Dinagepore, and besides rich crops of rice, yields surcha, sugarcane^ 
vetches, grass, &c, The principal grain marts are as follows : — -Sahib gunge, on the Attrai, to 
the South-east, and Nyabundur and Nawah under, the latter is 18 miles south of the Town of Din- 
agepore, and forma the emporium of that place and the Civil Station during the dry months of 
the year, when boats of large tonnage cannot reach Dinagepore. The following are the prin- 
cipal hats : — Chuck Kunchun, Madkubpore, Deb poor, and Kaskiadonga, on tlie Pooranababa • 
Ishanpoor, Naskipoor, Mohadebpoor, and Sookhdebpoor, on the Dhapa ; Chuck Parhutteepoor 
on the Attrai; Tajpoor, Baranee, Berole, Gopinathpoor, Polaslibarree, Bassooreea, and 
Sydebpoor. 

There is a Kotwallee iu the Town of Dinagepore, also four Police Chowkies and an Ab- 
koiTce Chowkie ; and at Eajarampoor, on the Gabhoor, or Gubeshuree, two miles to the east- 
ward, are Police Tkannaks. Tanks are very abundant, and amongst them there are some 
very tine ones; two near the Rajah's residence. East of Dinagepore, called M Anund Saugor” and 
“ Matlia Saugor, JJ and one at Earns agur, six miles South of the Station, on the Calcutta high 
road, are tlie principal. The latter is the favourite resort and bathing place of the European 
community of Dinagepore, during the hot weather and rains. 


Beyond a few leopards, it is little infested by wild animals, except at one or two locali- 
ties in the vicinity of the station, weE-lcnown to sportsmen as the resort of tigera. 


There ai;e 3 annual fairs, the principal of which is held in the beginning of November, 
two and half miles south-east of the Civil Station, at Ncemtarah, in honor of Eadhahullub 
Thakoor, and is patronized by the Eajah of Dinagepore, and attended by two or three thou- 
sand people. Tlie other two are of less note, The greater portion of this pergunnah is owned 
the Eajali of Dinagepore, 


N 
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PEMUNNAH DEO RAH' 


Poution of M. C. No. 10. 
Area r2695’l<3 acres=113'58 square miles. 

Villages 257. 

Inhabitants 28,300. 


The principal place ia Jctmulpoor, situated at the confluence of the Kaukra and Cheeree 
Divers, on the Rungpore high road; it has a market and a bazar, also a grain mart, called 
Cheercebundur, which derives its name from the latter river. Tho eastern boundary Mows 
the course of the Juboona, and the western that of the Attrai Diver, with occasional breaks. 
The Echamuttec flows through it from North to South; also the Kaukra, which is a branch 
of the Attrai, which bifurcates at Shugetora, and unites at Dbakacr; the Chccree enters the 
pergunnah at the south-west corner, and unites with the Kaukra at Jctmulpoor. The 
Rungpore high road traverses its centre from East to West. The country generally is flat 
and open, and produces fine crops of rice; tanks and bamboos are plentiful; wild animal., 
are not so numerous as in some of tho adjoining pergunnah*. The following villages have 
ms. myakhooiee, Phiringc, Jessai, &c., and there is a large grauary at Phiringo, on the 
At im River There are the remains of an Indigo Factory at Chuck Joydobpqor, on the 
Juboona, and other places. 


PBRGUENAE DRARJAR, M. 

K. C. No. 13. 

Area 60759 '88 acres = 9,4'93 square miles. 


Villages 261, 


Inhabitants 28,200. 

Mungulb^r^^dSrt 1 ? -t Painakj tll0S ° liavi " ff 11(118 arcUalcbora ’ 

by the Tangun, and on the West by the Che’ H ™ ra “ P ° 0r ' &c ' dt is bounded otl t,ic Easf 
district The Twin „m, V C,iecramuttee Rivers, and to the South by the Maldah 

The count™ S W an 1 T"* * ^ N ° rth l ° South > two equal parts, 

at ZSi * rainS SUbjeCt t0 imindati0n ‘ There is a Pdlice Thimah 
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PEBGUMAHS SUBDUE, MANKOLE, RADHABULLUBPOOR, &C. 

M. C, No. 14. 


Area 201256*92 acres = 314*47 square miles. 

Villages 570. 

Inhabitants 63,300, 

The principal Town is Chooramun, a grain mart of considerable importance, on the 
Mahannddee River. These pergunnahs form a long tract of country running North and South; 
bounded on the East by the Cheeramuttee River; South by the Maldah District; and West 
by tbe Mahanuddee. This tract is low and swampy, with large grass patches and bheels, 
and is subject to inundation. A cart road leading from Raigunge to Maldah passes through 
the Southern or Radhabullubp o or portion. There is a Thanuah at Akhatiuggur, on the Checra- 
muttee River; and the following have markets places : — Nia Boridangee, Boidan, Kullianguu], 
Bholagunj, Koonar Blmbaneegunj, Majeer, Sarolie, Patheruj, Baigungaon, Gouripoor, Doomrol, 
Dakeehar, Suneebarree, Katabarree, Bodbharee, &c. 


PERGrURNARS TAJPOOR, M OH AS AS, EHALARA, &C. 

M. 0. No. 15. 


t 


\ 


Area 16881478 acres = 26377 square miles. 

Villages 352. 

Inhabitants 39,072. 

This tract is bounded on the East by tbe Tangun, and on the West by the Nagur, which 
divides it from the District of Purneah. 

The principal town in Pergnnnah Tajpoor is Raigunge, situated on the Koolik River, and 
is the most important place of trade in the District. It contains a Moonsiffee. Some of the 
market villages are the following : — 

Slier aj gunge, Eukeergumge, Koldangi, Bindol, Balaiya Dighee, Barodooaree, logee, 
Punch Bya, Moharaja, Peergaclieer, Kalee Door gap oor, Baodabaree, &c. 

The principal place in Pergunnah Mohasan is Hemtabad, 26 miles West of Dinagepoor, 
where there is a Police Thannah. A cart road leads to Dinagepore, and another, which connects 
the Raigunge and Peer gunge Thannahs, passes through it. On the North-east of this pergun- 
nali follows the course of the Tangun, and on the South-east that of the Gamar River, and on 
the West the Koolik. 

It is full of marshes, and subject to inundation. The following places have hats : — Jarbar, 
Karnay, Lochun Mundil, Gomasta, Snnnispoor, Boraiebaree, Peergimge, &c, It also contains 
the G, T, S. Station of Cliendoria, 
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Pergunnali Khalara bonders on the Pumcali District, from which it is divided by the 
Nagur River. The principal village is Hurccpoor j and the following arc some of the chief 
Mts : — Bedsurrcc, Coostcca, Sufceckuta, Shibgunge, Bctna, Situhiri, Dhirgnngo, Bugceclia, 
Kaleegunge, Dighecr, &c. 


PERGUNNAHS JHAPAIITOIL, REUINUGGUR, (PORTION OP) &C. 

M. C. No. 154. 

Area 50653*5.2 acres =79' 14 square miles . 

Villages 168. 

Inhabitants 18,G48. 

This tract, comprising Pergunnahs Jhapartoil and Belli nuggur, is situated to the north- 
west of the Town of Dinagepoor. The first-named porgunmih is traversed by Llio Tangun 
Eiver and other smaller streams j also by the high road from Kwhongimgo to Diuagcporc. It 
is neither so low nor so swampy as the pergunnahs to the South of it. The principal village is 
Satffimalialj and the following have hats Rampoor, Ajmibail, Socbpoor, Chubbooreea, &c, 

The remaining pergunnah is a long tract running North and South, the southern ex- 
tremity being parallel with, and distant 3 miles from, the Town of Dinagepoor. 'Clio eastern 
boundary follows the course of the Pooranababa, and the western the Tooliu River. It con- 
tains some large jheels and grass patches, but the country is higher than that to the South, 
The following are such of the principal villages as have periodical markets : — Sorahar, Phund- 
kaleej Opurpuree, Huripoor, Shekarpoor, Dkookuijkarce, Boroll, &c. 


The pieceding Main Circuits, Nos. 13,14,15, and 15^, forming the south-western portion 
of the District, containing' an aggregate area of 752*3 1 square miles, and 1,351 villages, were 
surveyed by Mr. R. E, Smart, Revenue Surveyor, 1st Division, in season 1860-01, to whom I 
am indebted for the following general remarks relating thereto, 

"Nature of the country .— The surface is undulating, Tvitlv perceptible inclination to the 
south-west, and elevated about 150 feet above the level of the sea. The laud is well cultivated, 
but encumbered with extensive patches of coarse grass, and marshes covered with reed jungle. 
During the rams the rivers overflow then- banks, and render a large extent of country a sheet 

nr VTTTi-f-ni* * 


‘Production 1 !. The crops raised arc rice, sugarcane, Indian com, and pulses of many kinds ; 
tobacco is grown principally in the vicinity of the villages. The use of tobacco is universal 
amongst the men and women; even children of tender years arc seen smoking the 'hookW 
The chewing of beetul is also indulged in by all classes. The rice harvest is carried on 
vei 7 carelessly. The cars bring cut off, the straw is not always considered worth removing, 
and is left, on the field. The grain is removed by labourers; carts and cattle are seldom 
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used for this purpose. Indigo was extensively cultivated some years ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Chooramun under Native superintendence ; but, from want of proper care and atten- 
tion to the quality of the dye, the speculation proved unprofitable. Several old pdts are still 
to be seen at Chooramun.” 

" Fisheries . — Pish exist in all the bheels, and large supplies of fish are taken daily to 
Eaigunge and the neighbouring market towns. The methods of catching fisli are various * 
drag and casting nets are in general use. The {( JhuUongga,” or trap made of bamboos, is 
much used in small rivers and marshes. Regular fishermen pay proprietors for the right 
of fishing ; the profits derived from the fisheries are said to be considerable.” 

u Roads. — Two very bad cutcha roads pass through this portion of the District ; one lead- 
ing from Dinogepore to Purneah, passes through Akliurnuggur, Hemtabad, and Eaigunge 5 
the other to Enshengunge in Purneah, passes through Bindol and Hureepoor. The traffic of 
these parts is carried on by water and Brinjarree bullocks ; wheeled conveyances are. seldom 
used. During the dry months pathways are formed, leading from village to village.” 

. ff Soil. — Generally speaking, the soil is of a light grey colored clay mixed with sand. 
Immediately under the surface soil, a stiff blue clay appears near the swamps, it is mixed with 
black vegetable mould, and numerous small fresh water shells. Lands subject to inundation 
occupy a large proportion to the whole, and present a singular intermixture of barren and 
fertile soils. One season a field is overwhelmed with sand, and the next year it is covered 
with a rich and deep deposit of clay.” 

“Exports. — These are mostly confined to rice, paddy, country mats, and boats. The 
mats are made from a reed which grows on the bheels ; the boats are mostly built of aal 
timber brought from the Darjeeling Terai, and are exported to MaJclah and other places lower 
down on the Mahanuddee. Pat and gunny bags are brought from the North and shipped 
on the Mahanuddee/’ 

“ Imports . — The imports are copper and brass cooking utensils from Maldah and 
Moorshedabad, cotton from Purneah and the Darjeeling Terai, salt, English cloths, betel- 
nut, and mustard seed.” 

ec Towns . — Rai gunge is the principal mart for imports and exports, and is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Koolick River. It is a fine substantial town, surrounded by extensive 
fields of rice cultivation and numerous tanks. Chooramun, on the Mahanuddee Ptiver, is 
a place of some importance, but considerably less so than Raigtinge, The chief markets are 
the following : — Eaigunge, Chooramun, Hurreepoor, Bindol, Doorgapoor, Etahar, Soulie, 
Bodhooree, and Galchora. English cloths- are procurable at Raigunge. 

“Most of the villages are wretched in appearance, almost all the houses are thatched with 
grass, and few have mud walls ; most of them, have walls made of reeds, plastered with clay* 
The huts are huddled and fires are frequent and destructive, Mangoe, jack, aud palm frees 
are planted round the villages/ 1 


o 
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{f Rivers , — The principal Rivers are the Mahanuddee, Cooliclt, ancl Nagur; the latter 
forms the boundary between this district and Purneah to within 6 miles of Chooramun 
when the Mahanuddee becomes the western boundary. The largest boats ascend the Ma- 
hanuddee in the rainy months, and extensive rafts of timber are floated flown it from the 
Darjeeling Terrai. The Cooliclc is a deep but narrow stream, and has its source near the 
village of Bhogjan, in Pergunnah Salbarree. It falls into the Nagur River about 8 miles 
north of the junction of the Mahanuddee and Nagur. Besides these rivers there are nu- 
merous smaller ones intersecting the country in every direction. There arc few bridges ; most 
of the rivers are fordable, except during the rains. JJ 


Population.— The inhabitants are mostly Hindoos, though the followers of Mahomet 
are freely intermixed, as well as the f Rajbunses/ or ' descendants of Princes. 5 55 


<{ Natural productions.— ^ The country abounds with tigers and leopards, and small game. 
The former make frequent incursions from the ruins of Gour and Purooa, are very trouble- 
some, destroy much cattle, and occasionally human beings. The long grass along the banks of 
the Mahanuddee gives shelter to numerous wild hogs. The villagers are harassed at night hy 
watching the crops to keep off wild animals / J 


" Climate .— 1 The climate is remarkable for its humidity. Immediately after the rains, 
fever is very prevalent, brought on by noxious exhalations from the low lands. During the 
hot months, though the heat is excessive during the day, the nights arc cool. Fevers con- 
tracted during the rains are followed by spleen and chronic rheumatism. Dysentery and 
leprosy are not uncommon,"" 


On the Megna River, 
December 13 th 3 1862, 


(Scl) ft. ft, SMART; 
Revenue Surveyor, Is/ Division . 


The following thiee Main Circuits, containing the principal pergunnaks marginally noted, 
Mbnree. and including portions of Bekinuggur mid Khalara, embracing an area 

Maldooar. 01 yi3y s T uare miles, were surveyed in season 1859-60 by the late 

Soorpoor, ^ r ’ ^^erton, Revenue Surveyor, in consequence of whose 

Deorall ‘ uutimely death this portion of the District is unrepresented by any 

geographical or statistical notes of his, but the following have been gathered from different 
sources, 
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P1EQUBS1E SilJAKKBE, (PORTION OF.) 

M. C. No, 18, 

Area 161708*19 acres=252‘67 square miles. 

Villages 195. 

Inhabitants 21,600. 

Tins tract embraces a portion of the Salbarree Pergunnah, and is situated at the north- 
eastern extremity of Dinagepore ; and is bounded on the East by the Hungpore districts and 
touches that of Purneah on its northernmost limit ; it is also the largest, its extreme length 
being 35 miles, and breadth 25 ; the villages also are mnch larger, the country more open, 
and higher, and more free from 9wamps and inundations than any of the southern pergun- 
nahs. Rice is the staple produce ; but the following crops are more plentifully raised than in 
the lower lands : — tobacco, sun, pftt, onions, oil seeds, potatoes, liuldee, ginger, pulses, &c. 
It is traversed by the Darjeeling high road, also the Tangnn River, through its entire length, 
from North to South. The following are places of some note : — Akhanuggur, Dakhin Patina, 
Jangaon, Peergunge, Thakoorgaon, and Nischinteepoor, At the three latter places there are 
Thannaha, at the two latter Deputy Magistrates’’ Cutcherries, and at the last one a Moonsiffee. 
There are about 6G market places, too numerous to name ; a Dak Bungalow at Kukeea, 48 
miles from Dinagepore, and 5 Stations of the G. T. S, 


PER GUO AH BARGAOH, MALDOOAH, AND DEHAT T. 


M. C. No. 17. 

Area 180457*67 acres = 281*96 square miles. 

Villages 244. 

Inhabitants 27,100, 

This tract is the most north-western portion of the district, and is bounded by District 
Purneah on the North and West, and follows the course of the Tangun River, which 
separates the two Districts. It is traversed by the Tinai and other minor streams, also by cart 
roads in various directions. 

The principal places are— 1 Taryia, Belyia, Odaipoor ICismut, Bamunkoomar, Kasimpoor, 
&e . ; and some of the principal market places are— Taryia, Rash Bazar, Pooran, Paterkata, 
Khooclibuliaree, Ganjair, Moormala, Kaleegunge, Dogachee, &c.. The famous annual fair 
of ff Neklimiml” is held in the southern portion of Pergunnah Bargaon, at the villages of Bha- 
bundpoor and Fukeergunge, for a description of which, see page 28. 



PEMUMAIS NOOEPOOE, BEHIHUGGUR (PORTION OP), DEOJUH. AND JALBAEEE, 

(POETION OP.) 

M. C. No. 10. 

Area 2B8869 92 acres =401-48 square miles, 

Villages 609, 

Inhabitants 67^600, 

The principal town in this tract is Boorgimgc, on tlio Dluipa River, where considerable 
trade is carried on 5 there is a Police Thamiah, also a MoousKTh Gutchcvry. 

It is traversed hy the Darjeeling high road* also hy the Dhapa, which is a broad branch 
of the old Teesta River, which retains the above name for about 20 miles, until its continence 
with the Pooranababa, which name it thch assumes. Tho country is higher and dryer than 
the South. Some of the principal hhts are, — old Karrool, Bulodlmugoc, K autair, Aldicra- 
gunge, &c, ICantomiggur is a large place on the Darjeeling road, on the banks of the 
Dhapa, where there is a fine temple. It is the first d&k stage out of Dinagoporo. 


Camp Raneegtwge, ) 
30th January 1863. ) 


J. L, BUlfillWlLlij Match, 
Revenue Surveyor } 2nd Divimn. 




